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706 The Laureate Dead, ete. 


THE LAUREATE DEAD. 
(October 6, 1892.) 
TuHE laurels fall from off as high a brow, 
As since our Shakespeare wore the poet- 
bays, 
Who breathed Sicilian music thro’ his 





lays, 
And felt great Homer’s resonant ebb and 
flow, 
Who knew all art of word that man may 
know, 
And led us on by love’s undying ways, 
Who gave us back the old Arthurian days, 
The last of laureates, Tennyson, lies low. 


Our golden age is shorter, and the spheres 
That sooner wane may swiftlier wax to 
prime, 
But when shall sing another as he sung 
Who wrought with Saxon purity of 
tongue 
The one great epic of two hundred years, 
The one memorial utterance for all time ? 
Academy, H. D, RAWNSLEY. 


BALLAD OF A JESTER. 


WHEN beards were brown that now are 
frore, 
Above the salt I used to sit ; 
Now, at life’s feast, I am no more 
Than yon poor dog that turns the spit. 
I could go mad to think of it ; 
Although forever in mine ears 
Rings an old rhyme that once was writ : 
’Twill matter nought in fifty years. 


When flagons with Rhine wine ran o’er ; 
And tongues wagged fast, and lamps were 
lit ; 
I ‘‘ set the table in a roar,”’ 
With many a shaft of wanton wit ; 
The king would cry in boist’rous fit,. 
While walls and roof-tree rang with cheers : 
**Good cousin, never heed the hit ; 
Twill matter nought in fifty years.” 


I loved a maid in days of yore, 

And thought to win the saucy chit, 
Despite the ‘‘ motley suit ’’ I wore ; 

(Alack ! how far my fancies flit.) 

The damsel cared for me no whit, 
And I got nought but japes and jeers 

That chafed me like a jennet’s bit : 
*T will matter nought in fifty years. 
Head weary am I, and heart sore ; 

I meet cold welcomes, and submit, 
Like him that hath not paid his score, 
The tapster will no more admit. 


Life’s ravelled threads the fates unknit, 
And soon, with fardels and with tears, 
And cap and bells I shall be quit : 
’ Twill matter nought in fifty years. 


LAST WORDS. 

Friends, though the grave gapes like a pit, 

And mirth takes wing when grief ap- 
pears ; 

Bear bravely what the heavens permit ; 

*Twill matter much in fifty years. 
J. REDFEARN WILLIAMSON. 

Temple Bar, 


DUMB. 


Our life’s profoundest joy and sorrowing, 

The heights of loving and the depths of 

hate, 

Are to eternal silence doomed by fate, 
Though glib with wordy utterances that 

spring 
From every futile evanescent thing. 
Light passing feelings throng the outer 
gate ; . 

Speechless within, the heart is isolate : 
Silent upon his throne still sits the king. 
Ever our deepest things are unexpressed : 

The fullest rapture still must voiceless be, 

The keenest anguish never tongue can 

free. 
Secret mysterious inmate of each breast ! 

Girt with appalling solitude — alone 
It lives its life —it dies its death, unknown ! 

Cornhill Magazine. 


“SO SHORT THE TIME!” 


‘So short the time! So much to leave un- 
done !”’ 
Frets my impatient heart. 
Hush ! for with God is time. Though I’ve 
begun, 
To end is not my part. 


Perfect, or broken, is not mine to say ; 
I can but do my best ; 
Until the Master bids: ‘‘ Leave work to- 
day 
For new work, and for rest.” 


Rest he will give, and labor hg will give 
In that day as in this. 
For life is both, and on through death we 
live 
And love, and nothing miss. 





Good Words. BLANCHE ATKINSON. 
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From The New Review. 
TENNYSON. 
I. 

As we filed slowly out of the Abbey 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 
12th of October, there must have oc- 
curred to others, I think, as to myself, 
a whimsical and half-terrifying sense 
of the symbolic contrast between what 
we had left and what we emerged upon. 
Inside the grey and vitreous atmo- 
sphere, the reverberations of music 
moaning somewhere out of sight, the 
bones and monuments of the noble 
dead, reverence, antiquity, beauty, rest. 
Outside, in the raw air, a tribe of hawk- 
ers urging upon the edges of a dense 
and inquisitive crowd a large sheet of 
pictures of the pursuit of a flea by a 
‘‘lady,’? and more insidious salesmen 
doing a brisk trade in what they falsely 
pretended to be ‘ Tennyson’s last 
poem.’’ Next day we read in our 
newspapers affecting accounts of the 
emotion displayed by the vast crowds 
outside the Abbey — horny hands dash- 
ing away the tear, seamstresses holding 
the ‘little green volumes” to their 
faces to hide their agitation. Happy 
for those who could see these things 
with their fairy telescopes out of the 
garrets of Fleet Street. I, alas | — 
though I sought assiduously — could 
mark nothing of the kind. Entering 
the Abbey, conducted by courteous 
policemen through unparalleled masses 
of the curious, we distinguished pa- 
tience, good behavior, cheerful and 
untiring inquisitiveness, a certain obvi- 
ous gratitude for an incomprehensible 
spectacle provided by the authorities, 
but nothing else. And leaving the Ab- 
bey, as I say, the impression was one 
almost sinister in its abrupt transition. 
Poetry, authority, the grace and dignity 
of life, seemed to have been left behind 
us forever in that twilight where Ten- 
nyson was sleeping with Chaucer and 
with Dryden. 

In recording this impression I desire 
nothing so little as to appear censorious. 


Tennyson. 





Even the external part of the funeral 
at Westminster seemed, as was said of 
the similar scene which was enacted | 
there nearly two hundred years ago, “a_| 
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well-conducted and uncommon public 
ceremony, where the philosopher can 
find nothing to condemn, nor the satir- 
ist to ridicule.”” But the contrast be- 
tween the outside and the inside of the 
Abbey, a contrast which may possibly 
have been merely whimsical in itself, 
served for a parable of the condition of 
poetry in England as the burial of Ten- 
nyson has left it. If it be only the 
outworn body of this glorious man 
which we have relinquished to the safe- 
guard of the minster, gathered to his 
peers in the fulness of time, we have 
no serious ground for apprehension, 
nor, after the first painful moment, even 
for sorrow. His harvest is ripe, and we 
hold it in our granaries. The noble 
physical presence which has been the 
revered companion of three generations 
has, indeed, sunk at length. 


Yet would we not disturb him from his 
tomb, 

Thus sleeping in his Abbey’s friendly 
shade, 

And the rough waves of life forever laid. 


But what if this vast and sounding 
funeral should prove to have really 
been the entombment of English po- 
etry ? What if it should be the pres- 
tige of verse that we left behind us in 
the Abbey? That is a question which 
has issues far more serious than the 
death of any one man, no matter how 
majestic that man may be. 

Poetry is not a democratic art. We 
are constantly being told by the flexible 
scribes who live to flatter the multitude 
that the truest poetry is that which 
speaks to the million, that moves the 
great heart of the masses. In his pri- 
vate consciousness no one knows better 
than the lettered man who writes such 
sentences that they are not true. Since 
the pastoral days in which poets made 
great verses for a little clan, it has never 
been true that poetry of the noblest 
kind was really appreciated by the 
masses. If we take the bulk of what 
are called educated people, but a very 
small proportion are genuinely fond of 
reading. Sift this minority and but a 
minute residue of it will be found to be 
sincerely devoted to beautiful poetry. 
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The genuine lovers of verse are so few 
that if they could be made the subject 
of a statistical report we should prob- 
ably be astounded at the smallness of 
their number. From the purely demo- 
cratic point of view it is certain that 
they form a negligible quantity. They 
would produce no general effect at all if 
they were not surrounded by a very 
much larger number of persons who, 
without taste for poetry themselves, 
are yet traditionally impressed with its 
value, and treat it with conventional 
respect, buying it a little, frequently 
conversing about it, pressing to gaze at 
its famous professors, and competing 
for places beside the tombs of its proph- 
ets. The respect for poetry felt by 
these persons, although in itself un- 


meaning, is extremely valuable in its 
results. It supports the enthusiasm of 


the few who know and feel for them- 
selves, and it radiates far and wide into 
the outer masses whose darkness would 
otherwise be unreached by the very 
glimmer of these things. 

There is no question, however, that 
the existence in prominent public honor 
of an art in its essence so aristocratic as 
poetry, that is to say, so dependent on 
the suffrages of a few thousand persons 
who happen to possess, in greater or 
lesser degree, certain peculiar qualities 
of mind and ear, is, at the present day, 
anomalous, and therefore perilous. All 
this beautiful pinnacled structure of the 
glory of verse, this splendid position of 
poetry at the summit of the civil orna- 
ments of the empire, is built of carven 
ice, and needs nothing but that the hot, 
popular breath should be turned upon it 
to sink into so much water. It is kept 
standing there, flashing and sparkling 
before our eyes, by a succession of 
happy accidents. To speak rudely, it is 
kept there by an effort of bluff on the 
part of a small, influential class. 

In. reflecting on these facts, I have 
found myself depressed and terrified at 
an ebullition of popularity which seems 
to have struck almost everybody else 
with extreme satisfaction. It has been 
very natural that the stupendous honor 
apparently done to Tennyson, not 
merely by the few who always valued 





him, but by the many who might be 
supposed to stand outside his influence, 
has been welcomed with delight and 
enthusiasm. But what is so sinister a 
circumstance is the excessive character 
of this exhibition. I think of the funeral 
of Wordsworth at Grasmere, only forty- 
two years ago, with a score of persons 
gathering quietly under the low wall 
that fenced them from the brawling 
Rotha ; and I turn to the spectacle of 
the 12th, the vast black crowd in the 
street, the ten thousand persons refused 
admittance to the Abbey, the whole 
enormous popular manifestation.1 What 
does it mean? Is Tennyson, great as 
he is, a thousand times greater than 
Wordsworth ? Has poetry, in forty 
years risen at this ratio in the public 
estimation? The democracy, I fear, 
doth protest too much, and there is 
danger in this hollow reverence. 

The danger takes this form. It may 
at any moment come to be held that the 
poet, were he the greatest that ever 
lived, was greater than poetry, the artist 
more interesting than his art. This 
was a peril unknown in ancient times. 
The plays of Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries were scarcely more closely 
identified with the man who wrote 
them than Gothic cathedrals were with 
their architects. Cowley was the first 
English poet about whom much per- 
sonal interest was felt outside the 
poetic class. Dryden is far more evi- 
dent to us than the Elizabethans were, 
yet phantasmal by the side of Pope. 
Since the age of Anne an interest in the 
poet, as distinguished from his poetry, 
has steadily increased ; the fashion for 
Byron, the posthumous curiosity in 
Shelley and Keats, are examples of the 
rapid growth of this individualization in 
the present century. But since the 
death of Wordsworth it has taken colos- 
sal proportions, without, so far as can 
be observed, any parallel quickening of 
the taste for poetry itself. The result 
is that a very interesting or picturesque 
figure, if identified with poetry, may 
attract an amount of attention and ad- 
miration which is spurious as regards 

1 See Mr. Hall Caine’s interesting article in the 
Times for October 17th. 
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the poetry, and of no real significance. 
Tennyson had grown to be by far the 
most mysterious, august, and singular 
figure in English society. He repre- 
sented poetry, and the world now ex- 
pects its poets to be as picturesque, as 
aged, and as individual as he was, or 
else it will pay poetry no attention. I 
fear, to be brief, that the personal, as 
distinguished from the purely literary, 
distinction of Tennyson may strike, for 
the time being, a serious blow at the 
vitality of poetry in this country. 
Circumstances have combined in a 
very curious way, to produce this re- 
sult. If a supernatural power could be 
conceived as planning a scenic effect, it 
could hardly have arranged it in a man- 
ner more telling, or more calculated to 
excite the popular imagination, than 
has been the case in the quick succes- 
sion of the death of Matthew Arnold, 
of Robert Browning, and of Tennyson. 


Insatiate archer ! could not one suffice ? 
Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice our peace 
was slain. 


A great poet was followed by a greater, 
and he by the greatest of the century, 
and all within five years. So died, but 
not with this crescent effect, Shake- 
speare, Beaumont, and Raleigh; so 
Vanbrugh, Congreve, Steele, Gay, and 
Defoe ; so Byron, Shelley, and Keats ; 
so Scott, Coleridge, and Lamb. But in 
none of these cases was the field left so 
exposed as it now is in popular estima- 
tion. The deaths of Keats, Shelley, 
and Byron were really momentous to an 
infinitely greater degree than those of 
Arnold, Browning, and Tennyson, be- 
cause the former were still in the prime 
of life, while the latter had done their 
work; but the general public was not 
aware of this, and, as is well known, 
Shelley and Keats passed away without 
exciting a ripple of popular curiosity. 
The tone of criticism since the death 
of Tennyson has been very much what 
might, under the circumstances, have 
been expected. Their efforts to over- 
whelm his coffin with lilies and roses 
have seemed paltry to the critics unless 
they could succeed, at the same time, in 
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his neighbors. There is no doubt that 
the instinct for suttee lies firmly em- 
bedded in human nature, and that the 
glory of a dead rajah is dimly felt by us 
all to be imperfect unless some one or 
other is immolated on his funeral pile. 
But when we come to think calmly on 
this matter, it will be seen that this 
offering up of the live poets as a burnt 
sacrifice to the memory of their dead 
master is absurd and grotesque. We 
have boasted all these years that we 
possessed the greatest of the world’s 
poets since Victor Hugo. We did well 
to boast. But he is taken from us at a 
great age, and we complain at once, 
with bitter cries — because we have no 
poet left so venerable, or so perfect in 
ripeness of the long-drawn years of 
craftsmanship—that poetry is dead 
amongst us, and that all the other ex- 
cellent artists in verse are worthless 
scribblers. This is natural, perhaps, 
but it is scarcely generous and not a 
little ridiculous. It is, moreover, ex- 
actly what the critics said in 1850, when 
Arnold, Browning, and Tennyson had 
already published a great deal of their 
most admirable work. 

The ingratitude of the hour towards 
the surviving poets of England pays 
but a poor compliment to the memory 
of that great man whose fame it pro- 
fesses to honor. I suppose that there 
has scarcely been a writer of interesting 
verse who has come into anything like 
prominence within the lifetime of Ten- 
nyson who has not received from him 
some letter of praise —some message 
of benevolent indulgence. More than 
fifty years ago he wrote, in glowing 
terms, to congratulate Mr. Bailey on 
his ‘‘ Festus ;”’ it is only yesterday that 
we were hearing of his letters to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling and Mr. William Wat- 
son. Tennyson did not affect to be a 
critic — no man, indeed, can ever have 
lived who less affected to be anything — 
but he loved good verses, and he knew 
them when he saw them, and welcomed 
them indulgently. No one can find it 
more distasteful to him to have it as- 
serted that Tennyson was, and will be, 
“the last of the English poets” than 





laying waste all the smaller gardens of 


would Tennyson himself. It was not 
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my good fortune to see him many times, | the laureate’s burial. The multitude 


and only twice, at an interval of about | 
twelve years, did I have the privilege 
of hearing him talk at length and ease. 
On each of those occasions, however, it 
was noticeable with what warmth and 
confidence he spoke of the future of 
English poetry, with what interest he 
evidently followed its progress, and 
how cordially he appreciated what vari- 
ous younger men were doing. In par- 
ticular, I hope it is not indiscreet to 
refer to the tone in which he spoke to 
me on each of these occasions of Mr. 
Swinburne, whose critical conscience 
had, it must not be forgotten, led him 
to refer with no slight severity tc sev- 
eral of the elder poet’s writings. In 
1877 Mr. Swinburne’s strictures were 
still recent, and might not unreasonably 
have been painfully recollected. Yet 
Tennyson spoke of him almost as Dry- 
den did two hundred years ago to Con- 


greve :— 


And thus I prophesy — thou shalt be seen 
(Though with some short parenthesis be- 


tween) 
High on the throne of wit, and, seated 
there, 


Not mine (that’s little), but thy laurel wear. 


It would never have occurred to this 
great and wise man that his own death 
could be supposed io mark the final 
burning up and turning to ashes of the 
prophetic bays. 

These are considerations, however — 
to return to my original parable — for 
the few within the Abbey. They are of 
no force in guiding opinion among the 
non-poetical masses outside. These, 
dangerously moved for the nonce to 
observe the existence of poetry, may 
make a great many painful and unde- 
sirable reflections before the subject 
quits their memory. There is always 
a peril in a popular movement that is 
not founded on genuine feeling, and the 
excitement about Tennyson’s death has 
been far too universal to besincere. It 
is even now not too early for us to per- 
ceive, if we will face it calmly, that ele- 


Tennyson. 





ments of a much commoner and emptier | 


nature than reverence for a man of 


| 


| 





so stirred into an excited curiosity about 
a great poet will presently crave, of 
course, a little more excitement still 
over another poet and this stimulant 
will not be forthcoming. We have not, 
and shall not have for a generation at 
least, such another sacrifice to offer to 
the monster. It will be in the retreat 
of the wave, in the sense of popular 
disappointment at the non-recurrence of 
such intellectual shocks as the deaths 
of Browning and Tennyson have sup- 
plied, that the right of poetry to take 
precedence among the arts of writing 
will for the first time come to be seri- 
ously questioned. Our critics will then, 
too late, begin to regret their suttee of 
the Muses ; but if they try to redeem 
their position by praising this living 
poet or that, the public will only too 
glibly remind them of their own dictum 
that ‘‘ poetry died with Tennyson.”’ 

In old days the reading public swept 
the literature of its fathers into the dust- 
bin, and read Horace whilst its imme- 
diate contemporaries were preparing 
works in prose and verse to suit the 
taste of the moment. But nowadays 
each great writer who passes out of 
physical life preserves his intellectual 
existence intact and becomes a lasting 
rival to his surviving successor. The 
young novelist has no living competitor 
so dangerous to him as Dickens and 
Thackeray are, who are nevertheless 
divided from him by time almost as far 
as Milton was from Pope. It is nearly 
seventy years since the earliest of Ma- 
saulay’s *‘ Essays’? appeared, and the 
least reference to one of them would 
now be recognized by ‘‘ every school- 
boy.’’? Less than seventy years after 
the death of Bacon his ‘‘ Essays ” were 
so completely forgotten that when ex- 
tracts from them were discovered in the 
commonplace book of a deceased lady 
of quality, they were supposed to be her 
own, were published and praised by 
people as clever as Congreve, went 
through several editions, and were not 
detected until within the present cen- 
tury. When an age made a palimpsest 
of its memory in this way it was far 


genius have entered into the stir about | easier to content it with contemporary 
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literary excellence than it is now, when 
every aspirant is confronted with the 
quintessence of the centuries. 

It is not, however, from the captious 
taste of the public that most is to be 
feared, but from its indifference. Let 
it not be believed that, because a mob 
of the votaries of Mr. Jerome and Mr. 
Sims have been drawn to the precincts 
of the Abbey to gaze upon a pompous 
ceremonial, these admirable citizens 
have suddenly taken to reading ‘“‘ Lu- 
cretius ’’ or ‘‘ The Two Voices.’? What 
their praise is worth no one among us 
would venture to say in words so un- 
measured as those of the dead master 
himself, who, with a prescience of their 
mortuary attentions, spoke of these 
irreverent admirers as those 


Who made it seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and brier, 
The bird who pipes his lone desire 

And dies unheard within his tree, 

Than he that warbles long and loud. 
And drops at Glory’s temple-gates, 
For whom the carrion-vulture waits 

To tear his heart before the crowd. 


If this is more harsh reproof than a 
mere idle desire to be excited by a spec- 
tacle or by an event demands, it may 
nevertheless serve us as an antidote to 
the vain illusion that these multitudes 
are suddenly converted to a love of fine 
literature. They are not so converted, 
and fine literature — however scandal- 
ous it may sound in the ears of this 
generation to say it —is for the few. 

How long, then, will the many permit 
themselves to be brow-beaten by the 
few? At the present time the oli- 
garchy of taste governs our vast re- 
public of readers. We tell them to 
praise the Bishop of Oxford for his his- 
tory, and Mr. Walter Pater for his 
essays, and Mr. Herbert Spencer for his 
philosophy, and Mr. George Meredith 
for his novels. They obey us, and 
these are great and illustrious person- 
ages about whom newspaper gossip is 
continually occupied, whom crowds, 
when they have the chance, hurry to 
gaze at, but whose books (or I am 
cruelly misinformed) have a relatively 
small circulation. These reputations 
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are like beautiful churches, into which 
people turn to cross themselves with 
holy water, bow to the altar, and then 
hurry out again to spend the rest of the 
morning in some snug tavern. Among 
these churches of living fame, the 
noblest, the most exquisite was that 
sublime cathedral of song which we 
called Tennyson ; and there, it is true, 
drawn by fashion and by a choral 
service of extreme beauty, the public 
had formed the habit of congregating. 
But at length, after a final ceremony of 
incomparable dignity, this minster has 
been closed. Where will the people 
who attended there go now? The 
other churches stand around, honored 
and empty. Will they now be better 
filled ? Or will some secularist mayor, 
of strong purpose and an enemy to sen- 
timent, order them to be deserted alto- 
gether? We may, at any rate, be quite 
sure that this remarkable phenomenon 
of the popularity of Tennyson, however 
we regard it, is but transitory and acci- 
dental, or at most personal to himself. 
That it shows any change in the public 
attitude of reserved or grumbling re- 
spect to the best literature, and radical 
dislike to style, will not be seriously 
advanced. 

What I dread, what I long have 
dreaded, is the eruption of a sort of 
Commune in literature. At no period 
could the danger of such an outbreak of 
rebellion against tradition be so great as 
during the reaction which must follow 
the death of our most illustrious writer. 
Then, if ever, I should expect to see a 
determined resistance made to the pre- 
tensions of whatever is rare, or delicate, 
or abstruse. At no time, I think, ought 
those who guide taste amongst us to be 
more on their guard to preserve a lofty 
and yet generous standard, to insist on 
the merits of what is beautiful and yet 
unpopular, and to be unaffected by com- 
mercial tests of distinction. We have 
lived for ten years in a fool’s paradise. 
Without suspecting the truth, we have 
been passing through a period of poetic 
glory hardly to be paralleled elsewhere 
in our history. One by one great lumi- 
naries were removed — Rossetti, New- 
man, Arnold, Browning sank, each star 
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burning larger as it neared the horizon. 
Still we felt no apprehension, saying, as 
we turned towards Farringford : — 


Mais le pére est la-bas, dans l’ile. 


Now he is gone also, and the shock of 
his extinction strikes us for the moment 
with a sense of positive and universal 
darkness. 

But this very natural impression is a 
mistaken one. As oureyes grow accus- 
tomed to the absence of this bright, 
particular planet, we shall be more and 
more conscious of the illuminating 
power of the heavenly bodies that are 
left. We shall, at least, if criticism 
directs us carefully and wholesomely. 
With all the losses that our literature 
has sustained, we are, still, more richly 
provided with living poets of distinction 
than all but the blossoming periods of 
our history have been. In this respect 
we are easily deceived by a glance at 
some chart of the course of English lit- 
erature, where the lines of life of aged 
writers overlap those of writers still in 
their early youth. The worst pessimist 
amongst us will not declare that our 
poetry seems to be in the utterly and 
deplorably indigent condition in which 
the death of Burns appeared to leave it 
in 1796. Then the beholder, glancing 
round, would see nothing but Crabbe 
grown silent for eleven years, Cowper 
insane, Blake undeveloped and unrec- 
ognized, the pompous, florid Erasmus 
Darwin left solitary master of the field. 
But we, who look at the chart, see 
Wordsworth and Coleridge on the point 
of evolution, Campbell and Moore at 
school, Byron and Shelley in the nurs- 
ery, and Keats an infant. Who can 
tell what inheritors of unfulfilled re- 
nown may not now be staining their 
divine lips with the latest of this sea- 
son’s blackberries ? 

But we are not left to these conjec- 
tural consolations. I believe that I take 
very safe ground when I say that our 
living poets present a variety and am- 
plitude of talent, a fulness of tone, an 
accomplishment in art, such as few 
other generations in England, and still 
fewer elsewhere, have been in a posi- 
tion to exult in. It would be invidious, 





and it might indeed be very difficult and 
tedious, to go through the list of those 
who do signal honor to our living liter- 
ature in this respect. Without repeat- 
ing the list so patiently drawn up and 
so humorously commented upon by Mr. 
Traill, it would be easy to select from 
it fifteen names, not one of which 
would be below the fair meridian of 
original merit, and many of which 
would rise far above it. Could so much 
have been said in 1592, or in 1692, or in 
1792? Surely, no. I must not be led 
to multiply names, the mere mention of 
which in so casual a manner can hardly 
fail to seem impertinent, but I venture 
to assert that a generation that can 
boast of Mr. Swinburne and Miss Chris- 
tina Rossetti, or Mr. William Morris 
and Mr. Coventry Patmore, of Mr. 
Austin Dobson and Mr. Robert Bridges, 
has no reason to complain of lack of 
fire or elevation, grace or versatility. 

It was only in Paradise, so we learn 
from St. Basil, that roses ever grew 
without thorns. We cannot have the 
rose of such an exceptional life as Ten- 
nyson’s without suffering for it. We 
suffer by the void its cessation pro- 
duces, the disturbance in our literary 
hierarchy that it brings, the sense of 
uncertainty and insufficiency that fol- 
lows upon it. The death of Victor 
Hugo led to precisely such a rocking 
and swaying of the ship of literature in 
France, and to this day it cannot be 
said that the balance there is completely 
restored. I cannot think that we gain 
much by ignoring this disturbance, 
which is inevitable, and still less by 
folding our hands and calling out that 
it means that the vessel is sinking. It 
means nothing of the kind. What it 
does mean is that when a man of the 
very highest rank in the profession 
lives to an exceptionally great age, and 
retains his intellectual gifts to the end, 
combining with these unusual advan- 
tages the still more fortuitous ones of 
being singular and picturesque in his 
personality and the object of much un- 





gratified curiosity, he becomes the vic- 
‘tim, in the eyes of his contemporaries, 
of a sort of vertical mirage. He is seen 
‘up in the sky where no man could be. 

















I trust I shall not be accused of any- 
thing like disrespect to the genius of 
Tennyson — which I loved and admired 
as nearly to the pitch of idolatry as 
possible — when I say that his reputa- 
tion at this moment is largely mirage. 
His gifts were of the very highest order ; 
but in the popular esteem, at this mo- 
ment, he holds a position which is, to 
carry on the image, topographically 
impossible. No poet, no man, ever 
reached that altitude above his fel- 
lows. 

The result of seeing one mountain in 
vertical mirage, and various surround- 
ing acclivities (if that were possible) at 
their proper heights, would be to falsify 
the whole system of optical proportion. 
Yet this is what is now happening, and 
for some little time will continue to 
happen in crescendo, with regard to 
Tennyson and his surviving contempo- 
raries. There is no need, however, to 
cherish “‘ those gloomy thoughts led on 
by spleen” which the melancholy 
events of the past month have awak- 
ened. The recuperative force of the 
arts has never yet failed the human 
race, and will not fail us now. All the 
Tit-Bits and Pearson’s Weeklies in the 
world will not be able to destroy a frag- 
ment of pure and original literature, 
although the tastes they foster may 
delay its recognition and curtail its 
rewards. The duty of all who have 
any influence on the public is now clear. 
So far from resigning the responsibility 
of praise and blame, so far from open- 
ing the flood-gates to what is bad — on 
the ground that the best is gone, and 
that it does not matter — it behoves 
those who are our recognized judges of 
literary merit to resist more strenuously 
than ever the inroads of mere commer- 
cial success into the Temple of Fame. 
The Scotch ministry preserve that 
interesting practice of ‘fencing the 
tables ’’ of the Lord by a solemn search- 
ing of would-be communicants. Let 


the tables of Apollo be fenced, not to 
the exclusion or the discomfort of those 
who have a right to his sacraments, but 
to the chastening of those who have no 
other mark of his service but their 
And poetry, which survived 


passbook. 
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the death of Chaucer, will recover even 
from the death of Tennyson. 
EDMUND GoOssE. 


II. 

To sleep! to sleep! the long, bright day is done, 

And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 

In the year 1862 a modest and difti- 
dent youth found himself seated beside 
a lively and agreeable lady. She was 
good enough to feel, or to affect, an 
interest in his political opinions and his 
literary tastes. When she had discov- 
ered them they surprised, but did not 
pleaseher. ‘* A Northerner and a Ten- 
nysonian !”’? she exclaimed; ‘“‘a rara 
avis.’ That was three years before the 
fall of Richmond and twelve years after 
the publication of ‘‘ In Memoriam.”’ 
The Quarterly Review had long since 
advised Monckton Milnes to avoid such 
baby idols as Alfred Tennyson and 
John Keats. It was Keats, and not 
Tennyson, who “ fished the murex up,’’ 
and no one admired Keats more heartily 
than Tennyson, the other guide of 
Lord Houghton’s poetic infancy. 
Keats knew Homer only through Chap- 
man, and the three will stand together 
enshrined in the same glorious sonnet 
as long as the English language en- 
dures. Tennyson was so familiar with 
the Homeric letter and so imbued with 
the Homeric spirit that he might, if he 
had chosen, have produced the ideal 
translation of the Iliad. His two iso- 
lated experiments are among the most 
tantalizing fragments to be found in the 
literature of mankind. I think they 
prove the translator’s theory to have 
been that Homer might be rendered 
into English blank verse as nearly as 
possible line for line. A prime min- 
ister rushed in where a laureate feared 
to tread. For every blank verse of 
Tennyson’s Lord Derby turned out a 
thousand blanker, and only the other 
day my friend Mr. Saintsbury rescued a 
few of them from the oblivion which a 
more considerate destiny had provided. 
It seems to be not uncommonly be- 
lieved that, whereas only a clever fel- 
low can make rhymes, any fool can 
write blank verse. But, alas! this is 
not true. It is, as Carlyle used to say, 
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quite curiously the reverse of the truth. 
Milton may have been wrong in think- 
ing his own favorite unrhymed metre 
superior to all others. That it is incom- 
parably more difficult than rhyming 
couplets or rhyming quatrains the col- 
lected works of the British poetasters 
would convince any one ata glance. 

Blank verse began with Christopher 
Marlowe. It has for the present ended, 
or almost ended, with Alfred Tenny- 
son. 


Cut is the branch that might have grown 
full straight, 
And burnéd is Apollo’s laurel bough. 
What Marlowe wrote of Faust might 
have been written of himself. Shake- 
speare completed what Marlowe began, 
as Tennyson became what Keats might 
have been. The promise of ‘‘ Hype- 
rion’’ was fulfilled in ‘* Ulysses” as 
‘¢ Edward II.”’ led the way to ‘ Rich- 
ard II.”? and *“* Henry V.”’ Keats and 
Tennyson had Milton as well as the 
Elizabethan dramatists to help them. 
Tennyson had ‘ Tintern Abbey” and 
the **Simplon Pass.”’ But Tennyson’s 
blank verse is his own. It is the organic 
growth of his mind. As one stately 
line follows another in ‘*‘ The Princess,”’ 
or ‘*(Enone,”’ or “ Tiresias,’’ or ** De- 
meter,’ the sympathetic reader can see 
for himself that the ‘‘ mystic fabric ”’ 
springs spontaneously from the grace 
which is its beginning to the perfection 
which is its end. 
For an ye heard a music, like enow 
They are building still ; seeing the city is 
built 
To music ; therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built forever. 


That passage from ‘‘ Gareth and Ly- 
nette*? may fully describe the work of 
the magician who wrote it. If we knew 
how Tennyson’s poetry was made, we 
should know what God and man is. 
Tennyson was essentially a purist. He 
loved and revered the English tongue. 
He tolerated no abuse of it in others. 
He was minutely scrupulous in his own 
employment of it. He hada vast vocab- 
ulary and an extraordinary knowledge of 
words. It he did not like any one else 
to criticise his poems, he criticised them 
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remorselessly himself. 
tered ‘*(none.’’ He almost re-wrote 
‘‘The Princess.”? His ear was acutely 
sensitive not only to harsh cadences 
and false notes, but to the slightest 
clash or jingle, to the merest semblance 
of a needless alliteration. That is, per- 
haps, why, when he wrote onomatopeet- 
ically, or when he created sounds, as in 


He greatly al- 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees, 
or, 
The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells, 


the influence was as profound as the 
touch was delicate. “It is all,’ as 
Browning says, “triumphant art, but 
art in obedience to laws ’’ — laws not of 
man’s making, but of man’s being. 

ob yap Taviv ye Kaxbec, GAN dei mote 

GH ravra, x’obdeic older && brov pavy.1 

I venture to doubt whether the critics 
have made enough of Tennyson’s blank 
verse. It is the fashion to speak almost 
compassionately of his plays, as if they 
had rather injured his fame than other- 
wise. Yet between Milton and Words- 
worth there is hardly such verse to be 
found, and it is like neither Words- 
worth’s nor Milton’s. Take, for in- 
stance, these lines from the beginning 
of ** Harold.’’ It is Edward the Con- 
fessor who speaks : — 
I have lived a life of utter purity : 
I have builded the great church of holy 
Peter : 
I have wrought miracles —to God the 
glory — 
And miracles will in my name be wrought 
Hereafter. I have fought the fight and 
o— 

I see Pe of the Gates of Pearl — 
And it is well with me, though some of you 
Have scorned me — ay — but after I am gone 
Woe, woe to England ! 


That is fine. But I open ‘ Becket ”’ 
at random, and I see something finer 
still. It is the great archbishop’s defiant 
speech to Fitzurse and the knights : — 


Ye think to scare me from my loyalty 
To God and to the Holy Father. No! 


1 For these are not of to-day or yesterday, but are 
immortal ; 
And no one knows whence they sprang. 

















Tho’ all the swords in England flashed | 
above me, 

Ready to fall at Henry’s word or yours — 

Tho’ all the loud lung’d trumpets upon 
earth 

Blared from the heights of all the thrones 
of her kings, 

Blowing the world against me, I would 
stand 

Clothed with the full authority of Rome, 

Mail’d in the perfect panoply of faith, 

First of the foremost of their files who die 

For God, to people Heaven in the great day 

When God makes up his jewels. 


There is no man living who could 
write —I do not say such verse as this, 
but anything which would bear compar- 
ison with it for a moment. Yet they 
come from that part of the Tennysonian 
canon which we are told to consider, 
as it were, apocryphal — below the level 
of the rest, and unworthy of Tennyson’s 
genius. The public are, within limits, 
very docile. They accept what the 
critics tell them, for a time. They 
agreed to think ‘‘ The Princess ’’ unnat- 
ural, ‘*In Memoriam ’”’ unintelligible, 
‘¢ Maud’? barbarous, and ‘‘ Enoch Ar- 
den” feeble, for a time. But sooner 
or later the common sense of most pre- 
vails, the general reader begins to kick 
against the pricks of the goosequill. 
You cannot, as Abraham Lincoln justly 
observed, fool the whole people forever. 
The plays abide our judgment. The 
poems are free. But sooner or later — 
and sooner rather than later—the 
grandeur of ‘* Becket ’’ and * Harold ”’ 
and ‘Queen Mary ’’—whose hero is 
the English people, whose heroine is 
Elizabeth, whose Polonius is Pole — 
will take their proper places in the glo- 
rious annals of the British drama. 

When “In Memoriam’ appeared 
the critics were merry. They called 
Arthur Hallam the Amaryllis of the 
Chancery Bar. They asked what could 
possibly be the meaning of ‘‘ the shadow 
cloaked from head to foot who keeps 
the key of all the creeds.” They were 
answered by Frederick Robertson, the 
eloquent preacher of Brighton. ‘ Take 
any charity schoolboy, and he will tell 
you that the shadow is death.” No- 
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body ever reads a criticism of ‘In 
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Memoriam” now. The poem itself is 
to thousands as sacred as their personal 
religion, of which it may well form a 
part. Edward Fitzgerald, an exquisite 
writer of melodious verse, and still 
more melodious prose, thought that his 
friend never wrote anything worth 
reading after 1845 or thereabouts. He 
might as well have said that ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’’ was the last effort of the 
expiring genius of Shakespeare. The 
history of Tennyson’s poetry is like 
the history of many other things. As 
soon as one poem escaped detraction 
Momus swooped down upon another. 
How could the author of “In Memo- 
riam’’ have sunk to the level of 
‘‘Maud”’?? ‘*Maud,”? of course, was 
wonderful, and so dramatic. But the 
‘¢ Tdylls of the King”? 2? You could not 
seriously pretend that you admired 
them. When the ‘ Idylls’’ were in 
everybody’s mind, and on everybody’s 
tongue, then came “Enoch Arden,” 
and then at last the critics declared that 
old age was telling on the laureate, that 
his verse was frigid, that his faculties 
were impaired. Little did they think 
that this poor old man, who had seen, 
according to them, his best days, would 
continue for nearly thirty years to witch 
the world with noble workmanship, to 
bring out of his treasure-house things 
new and old, to make the reign of Vic- 
toria almost as poetically splendid as 
the reign of Elizabeth. One hears a 
great deal of Tennyson’s sensitive 
shrinking from hostile criticism. Most 
of it was ill-directed, and very little of 
it had any value. But thin-skinned or 
not, he persisted bravely and steadily. 
In his youth he hit out with refreshing 
vigor at ‘‘ musty, fusty, rusty Christo- 
pher,”’ and at “the padded man who 
wore the stays.” 


What profits it to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt, 

The dapper foot, the little hand, 
If half the little soul be dirt ? 


Bulwer Lytton had the wisdom not 
only to forgive but to profit by those 
lines. A few more of the same sort 
would have done some of Tennyson’s 
But he had other 
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work to do than to complete the educa- 
tion of public instructors who could not 
understand his poetry. 
The noblest answer unto such 
Is perfect stillness when they braw.. 


Tennyson, however, found in prac- 
tice a nobler still. He wrote ‘‘ Tiresias,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Revenge,’’ and ‘* Demeter,” 
and ‘ Virgil,” and ‘Catullus,” and 
‘* Crossing the Bar.’? Tennyson’s crit- 
ics are incorrigible. But the hour of 
his death has been the day of their 
judgment. ‘‘ Amissum ex oculis que- 
rimus invidi.”’ If only we could have 
him back and get rid of them. All is 
flattery now. But down to, and includ- 
ing the appearance of his last volume, 
the ‘‘ Foresters,’ with its musical 
rhythm and its lovely songs—one of 
them written when he was nineteen — 
the old cry of decadence was periodically 
raised. ‘‘Crossing the Bar’ was a 
staggering blow to the theory of senile 
decay, and a legend was concocted, 
wholly without foundation, that it had 
been composed long before. The sec- 
ond ‘* Locksley Hall’’ was pronounced 
conspicuously inferior to the first. 
Where in the original ‘‘ Locksley Hall ” 
is there such a couplet as 
Robed in universal harvest, up to either 

pole she smiles, 
Universal ocean softly lapping all her war- 

less isles. 
The repetition of the word ‘‘ universal ”’ 
is too daring for any one but a great 
poet. The criticaster pounces upon it 
at once as a fault. Only by degrees, as 
sure as they are slow, does the artistic 
beauty of the arrangement satisfy the 
imagination, and the ear. I know a 
statesman, an ardent Radical, devoted 
to his party and his leader, who said 
there was a line in “ Locksley Hall : 
Sixty Years After’? he would rather 
have written than carried all the meas- 
ures of Mr. Gladstone, or made all the 
speeches of Mr. Bright. It is not by 
any means the best line in the poem, 
and therefore I will not quote it. 

The public, wiser than the critics, 
have never accepted the hypothesis of 
Tennyson’s decline. They have seen it 
refuted too often. He was a young 
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man when he wrote ‘The Skipping 
Rope” and“ Airy Fairy Lilian.”” He 
was an old man when he wrote ‘“ Vir- 
gil” and *“‘ The Revenge.” He was, as 
years go, a very aged man when he 
wrote ‘‘ Merlin and the Gleam.”’ But 
age is not always to be reckoned by the 
calendar, as the author of ‘“ Ionica”’ 
observed after reading ‘* Maud’ in 
1855 : — 

He’s ever young and they get old, 

Poor things, they deem him over-bold, 

What wonder, if they stare and scold ? 


I believe it was Guizot who said 
that when he first read Gibbon he 
thought him grand, but inaccurate ; 
that a second reading made him substi- 
tute prejudice for inaccuracy ; and that 
with the third his critical faculty dis- 
appeared in simple admiration. Some- 
thing of the same kind has happened 
to many readers of Tennyson. The 
Times attacked ‘* In Memoriam ”’ much 
as the Quarterly attacked ‘‘ Endymion,” 
though with far less excuse. Suc- 
cessive generations of scholars and of 
plain, unlettered men and women have 
pored over the volume until they knew 
it by heart, until it almost fell to pieces 
in their hands. Edward Fitzgerald, 
who thought or professed to think, that 
Tennyson’s poetic genius was arrested 
at forty, died, infelix opportunitate mor- 
tis, and, by a strange irony of fate, just 
before the appearance of ‘ Tiresias,”’ 
with its beautiful dedication to himself, 
and the prayer so amply fulfilled : — 


That when I from hence 

Shall fade with him into the unknown, 
My close of life’s experience 

May prove as peaceful as his own. 


‘“‘The Ancient Sage”? was the work of 
aman in his seventy-fifth year. Here 
are some of the verses which were sup- 
posed to indicate the failing strength of 
the poet : — 


How far through all the bloom and brake 
That nightingale is heard ! 

What power but the bird’s could make 
This music in the bird ? 

How summer-bright are yonder skies, 
And earth as fair in hue ! 

And yet what sign of aught that lies 
Beyond the green and blue ? 














But man to-day is fancy’s fool, 

As man hath ever been ; 

The nameless Power or Powers, that rule 

Were never heard or seen. 

If the ‘‘dipus Coloneus ”’ proved the 
sanity of Sophocles, ‘‘The Ancient 
Sage’’ showed that a septuagenarian 
poet can be a poet still. 

The same volume contains the ex- 
quisite lines on ‘ Early Spring,” of 
which the opening stanza is enough to 
establish a reputation : — 

Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 
And domes the red-plow’d hills 
With loving blue ; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The throstles too. 
And then there is also that incompa- 
rable poem to Virgil, ‘‘ written at the 
request of the Mantuans for the nine- 
teenth centenary of his death.” No 
poet since the world began has ever 
been more fitly, more divinely cele- 
brated than here the 
Chanter of the Pollio, glorying 
In the blissful years again to be, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, 
Unlaborious earth and oarless sea. 
It is trite, almost cant, to call Tennyson 
Virgilian. The description may, of 
course, be considered to imply a fault. 
Such a line as 
This way and that dividing the swift mind 
is too literal a translation. It is not 
equal to Shelley’s 
The world’s great age begins anew, 
a beautiful paraphrase of 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 

An English poet ought, it may be 
urged, to be completely intelligible and 
appreciable without any knowledge of 
the Greek and Roman classics. So far 
as I can free my mind from the bias of 
early training, I believe this to be true. 
Tennyson shares the fault with Jonson, 
with Milton, and perhaps with Dryden. 
Somebody boasted of having mastered 
Browning’s ‘‘ Agamemnon” with the 
assistance of the original. ‘* Sundered 


once from all the human race ”’ is less 
obvious than toto divisos orbe Britannos. 
Tennyson does sometimes write as if all 
the world were familiar with Horace 
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and Virgil, and even Lucretius. The 
famous invitation to Frederick Maurice 
is Horatian in form, albeit Tennysonian 
in substance. But I cannot help think- 
ing, for my part, that the stanzas to Vir- 
gil, with those to Catullus, his brother, 
and his venusta sirmio, turn the scale, 
and that a good deal even of downright 
pedantry, from which Tennyson is 
wholly free, might be pardoned to the 
man who was capable of composing 
them. They are, indeed, ‘‘ not of the 
sunlight, not of the moonlight, not of 
the starlight.”” When any young poet 
reads them let him crowd his canvas. 
And see, it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam. 

Tennyson once said that anybody 
could write a poem, but that very few 
people could read one. His own read- 
ing was unique and carefully adapted to 
his own poetry. In the last years of 
his life he appeared so old and so pro- 
phetic that he might have been Merlin 
himself. He looked simple, rustic, 
almost uncouth, but every inch of him 
a great man. The resemblance to 
Shakespeare was no fancy, although 
Shakespeare died before he was sixty. 
Tennyson thanked God that neither he 
nor anybody else knew anything about. 
Shakespeare except his plays and his 
sonnets —that Shakespeare had never 
been ‘“‘ripped up like a pig,’’ a fate 
which it israther to be hoped than ex- 
pected that Tennyson will himself 
escape. Still, one likes to think of 
Shakespeare passing quiet years at 
Stratford-on-Avon, talking and drinking 
with his neighbors, guarding the fire 
within. Tennyson was a voracious con- 
sumer of books, especially of novels, 
with a wonderful memory for the 
classics, and for the great English poets. 
As an illustration of his delightful sim- 
plicity, it may be recorded that when, 
the conversation turned upon the House 
of Lords, he suddenly exclaimed, “ I 
was just going to say what I would do 
if I were a lord, and then I remembered 
I was one.’? He was eager for new 
facts, delighting in converse with trav- 
ellers and men of science, Metaphys- 
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ical speculation fascinated him, and, 
like Dr. Johnson, he looked in strange 
places for evidence of a future life. 
Even psychical research interested him, 
and it was, perhaps, with the same side 
of his mind that he cared for riddles. 
He enjoyed his port and his tobacco, 
as everybody knows. He and Robert 
Browning and Mr. Gladstone are fairly 
good witnesses to the wholesome prop- 
erties of the wine, though not of the 
weed. Patriotism seems to have sup- 
plied the place of passion in his verse. 
He could have out-Swinburned Swin- 
burne if he had chosen to do so. But 
there was no exclusiveness and no vul- 
garity in his devotion to England. 

That man’s the best Cosmopolite 

Who loves his native country best, 
he wrote. If ‘‘ The Revenge” has not 
been translated into Spanish it ought to 
be. There is no hatred of Spain in it, 
though there is much of the Inquisi- 
tion. 

There are good judges who think that 
Tennyson never wrote anything better 
than ‘‘ Ulysses.” This is the piece 
which the late Lord Houghton, with 
fine discrimination, sent to Sir Robert 
Peel in 1843. Mr. Browning told me 
he thought it must have come home to 
Peel, then, at the height of his power 
and prosperity, as an image of his own 
spirited, active, contentious life. It is 
one of the very few contemporary 
poems from which Carlyle ever quoted. 
The soul of all adventure is in the 
lines : — 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
The idea was doubtless suggested by 
the speech of Ulysses to his followers 
in the twenty-sixth book of the “ In- 
ferno :”? — 

Considerate la vostra semenza : 

Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
Ma per seguir virtude e conoscenza. 

There is only one ‘‘ Ulysses’ in the 
English language. There is not likely 
to be another. 
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From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
THE SOLITARY GIRL. 
BY ARCHIE FAIRBAIRN. 

THEY sat together on deck and chat- 
ted in a sheltered corner which he 
had found, and the American girls who 
had-—tooked askance at her during the 
first two days of the Arcadia’s passage 
across the Atlantic reckoned that the 
** Solitary Girl’? had found aman. One 
of them even averred that she had 
seen the process of self-introduction 
take place, that ‘‘Steely-Eyes”’ had 
enquired whether the “Solitary Girl”’ 
minded tobacco smoke, after carefully 
placing himself in a position where, 
owing to the strong westerly breeze, it 
was impossible that she should inhale 
it. She had answered in the negative, 
** you bet your sweet life,’ and the ice 
thus broken they had drifted into con- 
versation. 

That she should have earned so soon 
after leaving Queenstown harbor the 
title of the ‘‘ Solitary Girl’’ argued no 
very surprising gift of observation or 
ingenuity on the part of the young 
ladies returning to their beloved States, 
who had criticised her in her loneli- 
ness. 

They had assigned her a nick-name 
as they had to the man beside her, and 
she was as unconscious of it and of the 
interest they took in her, as she had 
been of the clear grey eyes which had 
followed her at intervals since she had 
first appeared on deck, until the owner 
of them addressed her. 

He had been so perfectly respectful in 
his manner, had seemed so absolutely 
indifferent whether she spoke to him or 
not when he occasionally made a trivial 
remark as he sat near her that she felt 
no need to retreat as she had done hith- 
erto when others, either men or women, 
had showed signs of desiring her ac- 
quaintance, and an hour later when 
some one claimed the deck chair on 
which she was sitting and he had offered 
to lend her one of his, she accepted it 
with a friendly smile. 

**T have not got one,”’ she explained, 
‘we started in such a hurry.” 

‘** Then you are not travelling alone ?” 
he asked. 
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‘¢ No, my father is on board, but he is 
too bad a sailor to appear yet.”’ 

He walked off, hardly waiting for her 
to finish her reply, brought the chair 
and arranged it with the one he had 
occupied. 

“IT was expecting a friend on board 
at Queenstown, and had brought one for 
him,’’ he remarked, ‘“‘ but his train was 
delayed and he missed the boat.”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s a bad train that does nobody 
any good,” she answered with another 
smile, sinking back restfully as if not 
afraid of being disturbed again, and 
before they parted at dinner time he 
tied a label to it with her name upon it 
in pencil. 

‘“* How did you know my name was 
Hamilton ?”’ she asked. 

‘¢The purser told me,” he said. “I 
think he has moved me to your table, 
I asked him to do so. My name is 
Fletcher, John Fletcher.”’ 

And that evening, instead of sitting 
solitary next to the empty seat which 
her father should have occupied, Miss 
Hamilton talked almost cheerfully to 
Mr. Fletcher, and a man who had vainly 
tried to find a topic to interest her the 
evening before found a friend with a 
knowledge of hides equal to his own at 
another table. 

‘“*He’s an elegant man,’ said Miss 
Lorania Luck of New York, ‘*‘ what can 
he find to like in her? That’s what 
beats me.”’ 

And Miss Geraldine van Hooten an- 
swered, ‘‘ Dollars,’’? founding her the- 
ory on the fact that Miss Hamilton’s 
father was occupying the best state- 
room in the ship alone, and that he 
had not yet condescended to appear on 
deck and mix with his fellow travellers. 
‘‘Or perhaps he’s noble,’ she said 
speculatively. And Miss van Hooten 
endorsed her friend’s opinion that Mr. 
Fletcher was “ elegant.” 

As they had applied the term indis- 
criminately to the big rollers the Ar- 
cadia had encountered outside Queens- 
town harbor, to the furniture of the 
saloon, and to a shoal of porpoises, there 
was nothing startling in their applying 
it to a tall, angular young man, with a 
determined jaw and a black moustache 
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dividing his face with a line as straight 
as a ruler over what seemed to be a 
rather thin pair of lips. An elegant 
man in the ordinary plain British ac- 
ceptation of the term he certainly was 
not, whatever Miss Lolie Luck may 
have said and Miss Hamilton may 
have thought, and Miss Hamilton’s 
eyes showed that she thought well of 
him. 

‘*She’s mean to keep him to herself 
like that,’? said Miss Luck one after- 
noon, ‘‘ she looks at him when he comes 
on deck till he turns and she catches 
his eye, and if he does not come and 
plant himself down by her right away, 
she’ll look at him till he does, and when 
he sits down she has nothing to say.”’ 

There may have been some truth in 
Miss Luck’s remarks. She had a quick 
eye, and possibly Mr. Fletcher was him- 
self feeling that he was himself not ex- 
tracting much amusement from Miss 
Hamilton’s conversation. He was lean- 
ing back in his chair looking at her 
from under his half-closed eyelids. 

‘¢So your father is going to leave the 
old country and settle in America?’ 
he said slowly, ‘‘ not leaving his country 
for his country’s good, I hope?” he 
added, with a half laugh. 

It was the fourth time that afternoon 
that he had mentioned her father’s 
name ; three times she had turned the 
conversation to other subjects, and now 
she was sitting looking seaward silent 
and with her cheeks crimson. He must 
have been a quick-witted man though 
to notice the effect of his speech and 
jump to the conclusion which he did. 

‘¢ Forgive me,”’ he said, bending for- 
ward and speaking earnestly, ‘‘ forgive 
me, Miss Hamilton, if Ihave said any- 
thing to hurt you; you know me very 
slightly, but well enough, I hope, to 
know I would not have done so wil- 
lingly.”’ 

‘* Many a true word is spoken in 
jest,’’ she said half to herself, moving 
as if she would rise from her chair, but 
he touched her arm, and she sat down 
again. 

‘‘T must have your forgiveness for 
what I said,’’ he insisted, ‘‘ you know I 
would not betray any confidence, why 
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should I? Who am I that I should 
do so? I would do anything rather 
than offend you—what can I say? 
Stay — you see that man ?”’ 

He was pointing to a fair little red- 
faced man who was diligently trying to 
obtain an appetite for dinner by pacing 
the deck. 

Miss Hamilton nodded. She had 
turned pale from red, and the lonely, 
frightened look had come back to her 
eyes. She looked at the little man in- 
differently. 

‘He said he was at school with you, 
and he called you by some other name 
when he came up and spoke to you,” 
she said. 

Mr. Fletcher was looking at the little 
man with an expression that was not 
exactly benevolent. 

‘‘He called me by a name that was 
not Fletcher, Miss Hamilton, and I’m 
not quite sure that he was not right ; so 
you see that I havea claim on your in- 
dulgence, almost on your confidence.”’ 

But whatever Mr. Fletcher may have 
expected Miss Hamilton to say, she said 
nothing then. The afternoon had grown 
colder and the horizon was full of damp 
mist. She pulled her cloak tightly round 
her with one hand, and with the other 
tingered restlessly the arm of the chair 
on which she sat. Mr. Fletcher looked 
annoyed; he moved his chair a little 
closer to hers and glanced rather ner- 
vously at the small, well-gloved hand as 
it rested for a moment on the chair-arm 
nearest to him. He had never been at 
a loss for words before in her society, 
he must have been conscious that he 
had done most of the talking during 
their acquaintance, that on trivial topics 
he had found a flow of conversation 
which had amused her, and that when 
he had touched more serious subjects 
he had secured her interest, or even 
drawn her into argument; and yet he 
sat silent for ten whole minutes looking 
at her. Miss Lorania Luck grew im- 
patient ; she could see them from where 
she sat, and she let her book drop on 
her knees to watch. 

**I believe they’ve quarrelled,’’ she 
said to herself, and then more loudly, 
** Mr. Smith.”’ 











The fat little man who was pounding 
the deck for the good of his health, 
paused and bowed. 

‘‘T shall be much obliged if you will 
allow me to join you in your constitu- 
tional,” said Miss Luck, and as she took 
his arm and paced the deck with him, 
she confided to him with characteristic 
candor that she suffered from dys- 
pepsia. 

‘‘Too much iced water,’’ said Mr. 
Smith sympathetically. And having 
found a topic interesting to both of 
them they fell to discussing the com- 
parative merits of a British and an 
American dietary. 

‘‘Keep this side of the deck,’’ said 
Miss Luck, “ there’s a perfect blizzard 
the other side of the smoke-stack.”’ 

In the warm shelter to be found in 
the neighborhood of the funnel Miss 
Luck lingered, in the more exposed 
portions of the deck. she raced Mr. 
Smith along till he was almost out of 
breath. 

‘‘ Nice comfortable place your friend 
‘ Steely-Eyes’ has chosen,” she said to 
the companion who was trotting to keep 
up with one of her fastest spurts. 

But Mr. Smith did not know whom 
she meant. 

‘« Mr. Fletcher,’’ she explained ; ‘‘ he 
has been sitting there all the afternoon 
with Miss Hamilton.”’ 

But Mr. Smith denied all acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Fletcher. 

‘‘ But I’ve seen you speaking to him 
twice,’’ said Miss Luck, ‘‘ twice since 
we came on board; once when you 
spoke to him on deck and held out your 
hand, and he turned his back on you, 
and once after that, late one night when 
you were talking together like old 
friends in the smoke-room —I looked 
in as I walked by the door.”’ 

‘Your bright eyes see everything, 
Miss Luck,” protested Mr. Smith. 

‘““There are no flies on Lolie,”’ said 
Miss Luck, gracefully acknowledging 
the compliment, but refusing to be put 
off by it she added impatiently, ‘‘ Who 
is Mr. Fletcher, anyway ?”’ 

‘¢T don’t know,”’ said Mr. Smith, and 
added, ‘*I am afraid you are catching 
cold.” 























But it was incredulity, not catarrh, 
which caused Miss Luck to sniff, and 
she made no further rejoinder. 

The fog had thickened, the steam fog- 
horn was beginning to boom over their 
heads with the groan of a distracted 
mammoth, but Miss Luck holding Mr. 
Smith’s arm continued to tramp the 
deck. She was rewarded in time for 
her patience, if Mr. Smith had the right 
to judge from the tightening grip of her 
fingers and the thrill of excitement in 
her tone as she whispered, ‘‘ Look as 
we go by this time, he is holding her 
hand.” 

Mr. Smith was a bashful man and a 
discreet one; to his honor be it said he 
did not look. He tried, on the contrary, 
to restrain his companion from going 
near them where they sat. 

“They will not mind us,” said Miss 
Luck, in a tone of conviction. And 
she was right to the extent that it was 
not her presence which caused Mr. 
Fletcher to straighten himself in his 
chair, while a slight cloud of impatience 
crossed his face. <A tall, elderly man, 
wrapped ia a thick ulster with the collar 
turned up round his throat, had come 
and stood behind them and said in a 
tentative voice as if not quite sure of 
her identity, ‘‘ Edith,’ and then in an 
imperious, impatient tone as she turned 
her head, ‘‘ Edith, I have been looking 
for you everywhere.” 

**'Yes, father,’ said Miss Hamilton 
quietly. She had naturally a quiet, 
low-pitched voice ; when she spoke to 
her father it seemed almost suppressed. 

She said a few words to him as Mr. 
Fletcher rose and stood by with his 
self-possessed, angular air and a slight 
look of expectancy. 

‘* My goodness,”’ said Miss Luck to 
her friend Miss van Hooten as they 
settled into their places at dinner half 
an hour later, ‘I saw something this 
afternoon. The ‘Solitary Girl’ has in- 
troduced ‘Steely-Eyes’ to her papa. 
Look, he’s coming 1n to be her chaperon 
at dinner. Time he did.” 

And they both stared eagerly at the 
tall, grey-headed man who was taking 
his seat between Mr. Fletcher and Miss 
Hamilton. 
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‘* Family freezes to Fletcher,’’ said 
Miss van Hooten laconically, as the two 
men lit cigars together and paced the 
deck side by side. 

It was raw and wet outside that even- 
ing, and Miss Hamilton remained be-' 
low. Next morning the acquaintance 
between her father and Mr. Fletcher 
seemed almost a friendship they talked 
together so long in the smoking-saloon ; 
at least Mr. Fletcher talked and the 
elder man listened, and all day no one 
saw Miss Hamilton appear except at 
meals ; no one, that is, but Mr. Smith, 
who being as has been said a discreet 
young man, did not mention it. Asa 
matter of fact he recognized her on 
deck late in the evening, and would not 
have noticed her at all had not his at- 
tention been so forcibly drawn to her 
the evening before by Miss Luck. 
When he saw her and saw that she was 
talking earnestly to Mr. Fletcher in the 
shelter of the boat behind which he had 
himself purposed to take refuge from 
the driving mist and smoke his pipe, 
he retreated, feeling half inclined to 
apologize for his interruption. 

‘¢ What a curious sort of chap he is,’’ 
said Mr. Smith to himself, as he sat in 
the smoking-saloon and puffed at his 
pipe and blinked at the electric light, 
‘‘fancy his being in love. I wonder if 
she really likes him.” 

Mr. Smith would have had no doubt 
on that score if he had remained unob- 
served and listened to her in the place 
where he came upon them behind the 
boat, as she stood with her face half 
buried in Mr. Fletcher’s ulster. 

“Oh,” she was saying again and 
again, ‘‘ don’t, don’t. I am not worthy 
of you, you do not know me; you do 
not know what I am.”’ 

And Mr. Fletcher smiled and put a 
sheltering arm round her, and said, 
‘*¢ Hush. 

But she wen. ~». ‘It was wrong, I 
know it was wrong v0 let you know me, 
to let you be with me, but I liked you”’ 
(‘loved ’’ put in Mr. Fletcher) ‘loved 
you from the first and never thought 
you would ever come to love me. And 
now I feel I have been so horrible to let 
you.” 
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‘‘Why, darling, why? What have 
you done that I should not ?” 

‘* Nothing,” said the girl, sobbing in 
his arms, ‘‘ nothing, it was just that, I 
did nothing.” 

‘** T don’t quite understand,”’ he whis- 
pered, bending over her, “‘ perhaps I 
ought not to, perhaps I need not, per- 
haps though I had better, you shall tell 
me — tell me now.” 

‘*T will,’? she said, and then trem- 
bling and clutching at his sleeve, ‘‘ but 
promise it will make no difference to 
your love.” 

And Mr. Fletcher promised ; he was 
not an effusive sort of man, perhaps he 
was not capable of exhibiting deep feel- 
ing, even if he felt it; and perhaps 
even he could not help feeling that a 
little more enthusiasm, a little more 
softness and warmth in his tone, would 
have consoled her and comforted her, 
and made her almost happy. Anyhow, 
he bent down and kissed her two or 
three times with more gentleness than 
he had hitherto shown. 

‘¢ Not now,”’ she whispered, “‘ I can- 
not tell you now. See, they are turning 
every one out of the deck saloons, we 
ought to go below, I cannot stay on 
deck so late.” 

“When will you tell me?” he 
asked. 

‘¢ To-morrow,’’ and she left him and 
flitied below, and along the long corri- 
dor and into her state-room, where she 
had to restrain her sobs, lest they should 
be noticed by the old French lady who 
shared it with her. There was little 
real solitude for the ‘ Solitary Girl”’ on 
board the Arcadia, least of all in her 
cabin, for the old French lady suffered 
from insomnia, and when she did sleep 
talked of a deceased husband, or to him, 
with many ejaculations of mon Dieu ! 
and intermittent snores. 

It was late the following morning 
when Mr. Fletcher saw Miss Hamilton 
come on deck, and brought his chair 
and sat beside her. 

‘* What should we have done without 
my spare chair ?”’ he said ; ‘‘ we should 
never have been uninterrupted for five 
minutes together.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it would have been better 





so,’’ she answered, but her eyes belied 
her words. 

‘“ Why say so?” heasked. “ Listen, 
Edith” (it was the first time he had 
used her Christian name, and it came 
out rather loudly with a rush), ‘ you 
said you had something to tell me, some- 
thing which I ought to know. I swear 
to you it shall make no difference, but I 
think there ought to be no secrets be- 
tween us. I suppose,’’ he added, look- 
ing at her, as if watching the effect of 
his words, ‘‘it is something some rela- 
tion of yours has done, some ancestor, 
which you fancy would stop me from 
marrying you.”’ 

‘¢T did not know I had said so much,”’ 
she said ; ‘how quick-witted you are, 
it makes it so much easier.”’ 

He nodded, and touched her hand 
encouragingly. 

‘*¢ You have heard of the London and 
Wessex Investment Trust Company,’’ 
she went on. 

‘¢T saw something in the papers about 
their being reported to be in difficulties,” 
he replied, ‘“‘ something about the defal- 
cations of the secretary ; he must have 
been arrested the day we sailed. Iread 
it in a telegram in an Irish paper some 
one brought on board at Queenstown.”’ 

‘*Poor man,’ she said; “‘I did not 
know that.” 

‘Do you know him?” he asked, 
‘¢ has he anything to do with you ?”’ 

‘* Nothing. He is innocent.” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he said, ‘‘ but 
I don’t quite see what he has to do with 
us then. I don’t quite understand.”’ 

She bent towards him over the arm of 
her chair, speaking almost in a whisper, 
‘Tf it were only dark—if I had only 
told you yesterday with your arms round 
me,’”’ she said. But he made no reply, 
and she went on, ‘* My father is the 
chairman of the company.” She paused, 
and as if he thought himself expected 
to say something, he put in in his dry, 
steady tone, ‘‘ I had a notion the name 
was Renshaw, or some such name.’’ 

‘“*Henshawe,”’ she said, correcting 
him. ‘* We called ourselves Hamilton 
because the initial was on all our boxes. 
My father is Mr. Henshawe, you have 
heard his name in the city, he was re- 
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ported to have got into difficulties, I 
don’t know how — was he not ?”’ 

‘¢ Ts that any reason why I should not 
marry you ?” he asked. 

Mr. Fletcher shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

‘¢ Mr. Fletcher,”’ she said. 

*¢ Jack,’”’ he interpolated. 

‘¢ Jack,”’ she said ; ‘‘ will you ever let 
me call you Jack, when you know all, I 
wonder ? I wonder, dwelling upon it 
as I have done, what people would think 
of it and me; Jack, it is true all the 
same, my father is the man.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher nodded. “He has 
robbed the company,” he said; ‘I 
guessed that soon after you began; is 
that all?” 

*¢ All,” she said, ‘“‘all? Is not that 
enough ? Do you not turn from me, 
loathe me, spurn me? No, it is not all, 
though, far from it; we are escaping 
from justice, from penal servitude, but 
we are going, and I know it, to live in 
luxury for a time at leastin some new 
home.”’ 

** How ?” 

‘¢ We have here with us money, bonds, 
securities of all sorts, the property of 
the company, enough to make us rich 
for life. My father is frightened now, 
but he is not sorry for what he has done. 
I cannot betray him, I, his daughter, 
can I?” 

Mr. Fletcher shrugged his square 
shoulders. ‘‘I suppose not,’ he said, 
‘*but I don’t quite see his game. He’s 
got the cash, I know, but the bonds can 
be traced by any one having the books 
of the company.” 

‘¢ What are the books ?”’ she asked, 
and went on answering her own ques- 
tion, ‘“* Are they big volumes with clasps 
and strong bindings — ledgers, account- 
books ? ” 

oe Yes,” 
thing.” 

‘* There is father,’’ she said, glancing 
aft to where Mr. Henshawe was set- 
tling into a seat, ‘‘fancy if he knew 
what we were talking about, fancy if 
he knew I had spoken about him as I 
have to you. He would kill me if he 
thought I ever dreamed of doing such a 
thing.” 


he_ said, “that kind of 
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“You are very much afraid of 
him ? ” 

She shuddered. ‘I love my father, 
I suppose I love him, I cannot respect, 
perhaps I fear him,” she said vaguely. 
‘‘Tloved my mother, but she is dead. 
Do men always grow tired of their 
wives when they have been married 
twenty years and longer and the wife 
has bad health, and is afraid of them. 
Shall you hate me in twenty years? 
Perhaps you do now, or you will if I get 
to fear you.”’ 

“IT love you,’ he said again, just 
stroking her hand for an instant, look- 
ing first to see if any one was watching 
them, ‘‘ can I say more here on deck ? ” 

His tone was a trifle colder than his 
words, but what he had said seemed to 
satisfy her, and he was under the dis- 
advantage of possessing an unsympa- 
thetic voice. 

“Then you can still love me,’’ she 
said in a low whisper. 

He nodded, he was evidently a man 
who faced problems boldly, and shrank 
from no revelations. 

‘¢ What about those books you spoke 
of ?”’ he said, leading her back to the 
subject, ‘‘ when have you seen them ?”’ 

‘* At our house once or twice,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘he let me know things some- 
times. I had to help him when he 
fetched them once or twice.” 

‘*¢Oh, he fetched them, did he ? ”’ said 
Mr. Fletcher ; ‘‘I wonder how he got 
hold of them ?” 

‘*He had duplicates of every key in 
the office of the company,’ she said, 
‘¢and besides the secretary was ill and 
away.’ 

‘‘Then I suppose he altered the 
books,’’ said Mr. Fletcher; ‘he must 
be rather clever.”’ 

‘‘He could imitate writing so as to 
deceive the bankers,’’ said Miss Hen- 
shawe ; ‘‘ that was how he got the secu- 
rities and things away from them.”’ 

**Do you think they suspected him 
before he left ? ” 

“IT believe he thought some of the 
directors thought something was very 
wrong, and were going into matters ; in 
fact, he knew they were going to em- 
ploy a detective.” 
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“Eh?” said Mr. Fletcher, ‘ you| well without me if I leave him and— 


heard they did that ? ”’ 

‘‘Father found it out somehow, but 
of course they may not have begun at 
once and we got a good start,”’ she said. 
** You see I talk of it as we, I half feel I 
am a thief and I know that my father 
Me 

She drew her hand across her fore- 
head as if her head ached. 

‘‘ Does no one know anything of this 
but you ? ” 

‘‘Father thought Rogers, our old 
butler, knew of things going on. He 
saw the books once and came into the 
room when father was talking to me, 
but father sent him out to his nephew 
in Australia.” 

‘‘ He would be a dangerous witness, 
of course,” said Mr. Fletcher medita- 
tively, ‘‘and the secretary,” he contin- 
ued after a pause, ‘‘did he help your 
father ?”’ 

‘‘He knew nothing, he was ill when 
father did it,’’ she said, ‘“‘he told me 
so. He thought I suspected something 
and to get me more in his power by 
frightening me he showed me every- 
thing and gave me some of them to 
keep for him.”’ 

‘* What sort of things ?”’ 

‘Signatures he had forged, or prac- 
tised, the seal of the company which he 
had copied.”’ 

‘* Phew !”’ whistled Mr. Fletcher. 

‘* It’s terrible for you to hear it,”’ she 
said, ‘‘ think what it must be to tell,’’ 
and encouraged by his hand she went 


on, ‘‘ I have some of his keys, safe keys | 


I believe, mixed up with mine, and 
bonds and bank notes, quite a bundle 
of them; I am to conceal them going 
ashore, and if anything is found it will 
be my fault, and my having them wiil 
be enough to convict me as well as 
father.”’ 

‘‘They would not be so harsh as to 
do that,” said Mr. Fletcher, ‘if they 
knew he made you Brute,’’ he 
added, eying his future father-in-law, 
Mr. Henshawe, sauntering up and 
down the deck smoking a cigarette. 

‘“ You must not say that,’’ she said, 
‘‘he is very kind to me sometimes, 
but I dare say he will get on very 
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and 

‘* Marry me and settle out west,” 
said Mr. Fletcher. ‘ That would be all 
right, we will be married in New York 
if he will let us—shall I tell him 
now ?” 

‘* Perhaps we had better wait till after 
we land,” she said ; ** but do you really, 
really mean it? Will it really make no 
difference ? ” 

And for the fourth time that morning 
he assured her of his love, and that 
nothing her father had ever led her into 
doing would make the slightest differ- 
ence to it. 

‘*T have plenty in my past too,” he 
said, ‘‘that I must tell you of some 
day.”’ 

‘**Can’t you tell me now ?” she said. 
The idea of his past also not being spot- 
less seemed to create a bond between 
them and reassure her. 

He laughed. ‘Perhaps it would 
make me as doubtful of you if I told 
you as you seem to be of me. But 
about these papers, where are they ? ”’ 

‘¢ T have my share in a box,”’ she said, 
‘with all my clothes and things, some 
are in the lining of my trunk and under 
a false bottom father had fitted to it, 
some I shall wear under my clothes, but 
the Custom House officials are fearfully 
strict are they not ?” 

‘* Dreadful,”’ he said, ‘* but I think I 
have a plan. I have crossed before 
many times and I know one of the Cus- 
tom House officials well ; he would doa 
good deal for me, can’t I take your box 
through as mine ? ” 

‘* But father ” she said. 

‘* Tell your father you said they were 
dress stuffs you wanted to smuggle and 
I said I would do the trick for you. By 
Jove, they are getting ready to signal 
for a pilot, they must have sighted a 
sail,’ and Mr. Fletcher was off to help 
to get up a sweepstake ora pool to be 
won by the lucky drawer of the pilot’s 
number. The only social intercourse 
Mr. Fletcher had had with any of his 
fellow passengers besides Miss Hen- 
shawe had been over the daily ‘‘ pool ” 
on the ship’s run. Perhaps he did not 
mind that, as it brought him chiefly in 


























contact with the men in the smoking- 
saloon. He had gained their respect, 
too, by winning on more than one occa- 
sion, which might be luck and might be 
science. They were ‘ auction-pools,”’ 
a purely American institution, and Mr. 
Fletcher had shown wonderful judg- 
ment in purchasing the numbers which 
others had drawn. The “sweep” over 
the pilot’s number was an ordinary En- 
glish lottery and Miss Hamilton won 
with a ticket Mr. Fletcher had bought 
for her, he brought her the money after 
the pilot had come on board. 

‘* I spoke to father,” she said, ‘‘ about 
your offer to take my box ashore ; he 
says it will not do.” 

Mr. Fletcher looked disappointed. 

‘“*Do you know I really think he 
thought you wanted to steal it?’’ Mr. 
Fletcher smiled grimly, and she looked 
as near being amazed as she had looked 
for days, but she was very pale and 
anxious-looking when the smile passed 
away. 

**T can see he is getting very fright- 
ened,’’ she said, ‘‘and so am I. He 
wants me to separate from him very 
soon after we land. Oh, Jack, will you 
take care of me ?” 

“T’ll arrange for everything as soon 
as I can, dearest,’’ he said hurriedly, 
‘*but what does he mean, what’s his 
game ?” 

‘* He says the directors before we left 
were putting everything in the hands of 
a detective, as I told you; not a police 
detective, a private man, Finacane, do 
you know him ?” 

‘‘T know him—yesI do,” said Mr. 
Fletcher, frowning. “I know him by 
name, he will do no good.”’ 

‘* Why not? he is one of the clever- 
est men in London, father says. He 
may have found out where we have 
gone and telegraphed.” 

‘¢ Hang Finacane,”’ said Mr. Fletcher 
again, ‘‘ he’s no use, don’t be frightened 
about him.”’ 

‘“*T am very frightened,’ she said. 
‘* Father wanted me to find out a very 
small hotel to go to.” 

** You had better go to a big one, you 
are more likely to escape notice,’’ said 
Mr. Fletcher, and next minute he was 
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singing the praises of the Brevoort 
House to her father, who looked more 
grim and saturnine than ever ; and rest- 
lessly chewed the end of his cigar. He 
was glad however in his protestations of 
gratitude next day for Mr. Fletcher’s 
assistance in passing the customs. 

‘¢ T see you know the ropes,”’ he said ; 
‘**come and see us in a day or two and 
dine with us if you have nothing better 
to do,” which Mr. Fletcher said he 
would do; he was going to a humbler 
hotel himself not far off. 

‘*Not mentioning,” as Miss Lorania 
Luck said to Miss van Hooten as they 
parted, ‘‘that he is going to meet the 
‘Solitary Girl’ on Washington Square 
this evening at five ; ‘nice, quiet place, 
Washington Square,’ he says, ‘and 
close by,’ that was why he recom- 
mended the Brevoort House.”’ 

And sure enough Mr. Jack Fletcher 
and Edith Henshawe sat for an hour 
and a half on a seat in the square and 
talked. There was much in what they 
saw to interest her ; a negro or a China- 
man shuffling past reminded her that 
she was in a new world, and that in 
that world was to be her home. And 
he seemed to have so much to say 
though he had only left her a few hours 
before, and he took as much interest in 
every little thing and in pointing it out 
to her as any lover could ; quite minute 
details of the new life. A small boy 
munching a rosy slice of watermelon, a 
little girl chewing a “‘gum,”’ and the 
distant tinkle of a tramway bell or the 
rumble of a train in the neighboring 
‘‘ elevated’ railway all in the baking 
air of a hot day in New York. And it 
was hot; it would have been cooler in 
the hotel, but he would not hear of 
her returning there and disturbing her 
father on the first day after his arrival, 
and it was six o’clock when he parted 
from her on the steps of the big white 
hotel. 

‘* How they stare at an English girl,”’ 
she thought, as she entered the lift and 
hurried along the corridor to her own 
room, wondering also where her father 
was and where he meant to dine. 

Then she entered her room and her 
heart stood still. A few dresses and 
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articles of wearing apparel lay on the 
bed in confusion, everything else was 
gone, her dressing bag, her trunks, 
everything. She needed no one to tell 
her what had happened. 

‘¢ Your pa said you were to come and 
see him if you could, he said so.”” A 
very minute boy employed on some 
duty or other in the big hotel stood at 
her elbow, piped out his message and 
fled before she could question him, but 
one of the hotel officials in the office 
down-stairs had more to tell her. The 
New York lawyer who was intrusted 
with the necessary steps for obtaining 
her father’s extradition to England had 
left word that such of her things as on 
further search proved to have no con- 
nection with the case would be returned 
at an early date. 

To his office she thought it best to go 
at once, half dazed as she was, to find 
out if he could empower her in any way 
to see her father, and she drove there 
in a fly—it emptied her purse to pay 
for it. 

And she went alone. If she had only 
had Jack to be with her and strengthen 
her with his presence, her despair would 
have been less ; but he had never men- 
tioned where he was staying and if she 
had waited till he came to meet her in 
the morning time would have been lost. 
And she had always contemplated the 
possibility of her father being taken, 
and regarded it with less despair since 
she knew she had Jack’s help to fall 
back upon. She would return to En- 
gland and see the last of her father and 
then return to Jack. 

It was late at the office to which she 
had been directed, and the lift man had 
gone home, but she tramped up a long 
flight of stairs and found a clerk waiting 
also to go home, but his master was still 
there, engaged with some one ; it was 
too late for him to see any one else that 
evening. 

‘* At any rate you can take my name 
in?” 

He nodded rather discouragingly. 

‘¢ Miss Hamilton,” she said, then cor- 
recting herself and reddening as the 
clerk’s interest awakened, ‘‘ Miss Hen- 
shawe.”’ 








But there was no need for her to be 
announced, a door opened beyond the 
outer office where they stood, and a 
voice with some slight American into- 
nation said outside in the corridor, 
‘*¢ Good-night, Mr. Finacane.” 

She started and stepped forward to 
intercept the man who had hunt >d down 
her father, with some vague idea that 
he might have powers that others had 
not, that he would be the man who 
could tell her the worst that was known. 

A tall, square-shouldered man passed 
the doorway and she gave a slight cry, 
which made him turn towards her, then 
she said one word, ‘“‘ Jack!” and the 
truth was driven home to her brain and 
she fell fainting at his feet. 

She never saw him again. She stood 
alone on the Cunard wharf when the 
Arcadia steamed out on her return 
voyage. She had seen her father taken 
on board between two men and she 
knew he must be there somewhere, but 
she was thankful not to see him. That 
night she came back to the same spot, 
it was the only way to the water side 
she knew, and in the waters of the Hud- 
son ended the loneliness of the Solitary 
Girl. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
OUR WEEKLY REVIEWS. 

WIsE men usually flout the common 
disposition to believe that the past was 
better than the present; but there is 
one important art in relation to which 
some of them indulge the disposition 
unrestrained. We are told that the 
great weekly reviews are much inferior 
to what they were twenty or thirty 
years ago. It is said that they are 
inferior in influence, and that that is 
because they are inferior in talent. 
Persons who say this usually add a 
word about ‘the palmy days of the 
Saturday Review.’’ The Saturday has 
to bear the brunt of the reminiscence 
simply because, apart from the Spec- 
tator, which escapes comment for some 
reason we cannot get at, it is the only 
great review which has a past long 
enough to sigh over. We may be sure 


























that if the National Observer and the 
Speaker were a little older we should 
hear of palmy days from which they 
also had descended. The palmy-days 
doctrine must be depressing to any one 
who has to do with the institution to 
whose history it is applied; but he 
should note, with thankfulness, that it 
is charged with a certain unstinting, and 
even indiscriminate, generosity. There 
is no periodical, from Punch upwards 
and downwards, to which, if only it is 
old enough, the great heart of the peo- 
ple refuses the credit of having had 
palmy days. That reflection, however, 
is consolatory only. What we have to 
confront is the assertion that our weekly 
reviews have deteriorated. 

Have they ? 

It is not impossible that they have. 
Arts of all kinds are capable of being 
fost, and perhaps there is none of which 
it would be safe to say that it will 
live satisfactorily forever. The case of 
bailad-writing is a case in point. We 
are told that there is no one who can 
write a ballad now. Thatis true. The 
Border minstrelsy is as distinctly dead 
as the Latin tongue. It, or a minstrelsy 
akin to it, might come to flickering life 
if Cobbett’s ghost and Mr. Greenwood 
managed to persuade us to betake our- 
selves to rural walks and to the condi- 
tions which produce the elemental 
heroisms and tragedies of mankind ; but 
in the mean time minstrelsy is dead. 
It is dead because, as is implicit in our 
statement of the circumstances amid 
which it might revive, we have emerged 
from the state of society in which life 
afforded materials for the ballad-monger. 
Even as a sonnet would be impossible 
if passion were eliminated from the 
human mind, a ballad is out of the 
question when most of us live in cities, 
and the movements of the rest are reg- 
ulated by county police. It is conceiv- 
able, then, as we have said, that weekly 
reviewing is a lost art. If the condi- 
tions amid which the reviewer works 
have changed, it is probable that the 
reviewer is not wrifing as he wrote 
twenty or thirty years‘ago. 

The conditions have changed very 
greatly, The population has become 
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much larger; the “reading public” 
has been expanding even more remark- 
ably ; life has become more complex ; 
affairs of interest are much more nu- 
merous than they were ; and so are the 
minds which are concerned in one or 
another set of them, or in a few sets, 
or in all. It is only necessary to state 
those things in order to realize that the 
weekly review must certainly have been 
undergoing some modification of char- 
acter. It is easier, however, to per- 
ceive that there must have been a 
modification than to perceive what the 
modification exactly is. The common- 
place apprehensions on that subject are 
absurd. To say of any review that it is 
not now so influential as it used to be, 
and to assume that therefore it is less 
talented than it was, is to be confused. 
The review may be not so influential 
relatively ; but there is no reason for 
believing that it is less influential abso- 
lutely. It may influence a smaller part 
of the whole “ reading public,’’ which 
has enlarged so remarkably ; but it. is 
pretty certain that the publisher’s books 
would show the circulation to be as 
large as ever. Besides, it is inaccurate 
to compare the talent and the influence 
of any review thirty years ago with its 
talent and its influence now. The true 
comparison is between the talent and 
the influence of the old Saturday Re- 
view, on the one hand, and the com- 
bined talents and influences of that 
periodical and of all its latter-day con- 
temporaries of the same class, on the 
other. In reality, that is to say, the 
Saturday, the Spectator, the National 
Observer, and the Speaker, together 
stand in the relation to life and letters 
exactly as the Saturday alone stood in 
the old time. Together they give scope 
to practically all the varied aptitudes 
for weekly reviewing which the age has 
called forth, just as the Saturday alone 
used to represent the same class of 
talents in the less variegated time now 
known as its “‘palmy days.”’ Together 
these four reviews discuss all the topics 
of the day, and represent all the in- 
tellectual moods and tastes of the day, 
exactly as the Saturday used to do. 
Together they overtake and influence a 
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‘‘reading public” which, relatively to 
the public at large, is probably exactly 
the same as that to which the Saturday 
used to minister alone. In other words, 
instead of having a Saturday Review 
four times as large as it used to be, so 
as to meet the subjective and the objec- 
tive necessities of the nation’s devel- 
opment, we have now four Saturday 
reviews busily doing the work which 
the great original, if it had been me- 
chanically and mentally and spiritually 
possible for it to have adequately grown 
with the times, might now have been 
doing unaided. There are other con- 
siderations in the light of which those 
who say that weekly reviewing has 
lost talent and influence are seen to be 
making an absurd assumption. They 
assume either that there is now less 
talent in the country, or that editors of 
reviews have less command of what 
there is. Neither assumption will bear 
a moment’s consideration. It is noto- 
rious that men of high literary accom- 
plishment are much more numerous 
than they ever were; the combined 
staffs of our four reviews are at least as 
strong, relatively to the mass of the 
people, as the staff of the original Sat- 
urday was. Also it is notorious that 
since Mr. Payn published his alluring 
estimate of journalism as a profession, 
many more men of parts have been 
offering their services to the editors 
than the editors have been able to find 
work for. 

What has really happened is that, 
besides having fallen under the law 
which produces division of labor in any 
industry when the conditions under 
which that industry is carried on be- 
come complex, weekly reviewing has, 
for reasons which will become manifest 
as we go on, changed its tone, its tem- 
per, and even, to some extent, its char- 
acter and its purpose. 

In the days of the original ‘* Specta- 
tor’? and ** The Tatler,’ to which we 
refer in order to obtain the most strik- 
ing possible contrast with our own age, 
it was comparatively easy for an essay- 
ist to make a great impression. The 
society of that leisurely period was not 
much given to critical reflection. Top- 
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ics of public moment, which nowadays 
arise at the rate of three each twenty- 
four hours on the average, were numer- 
ous then when they were three a 
month. Any literary pronouncement, 
therefore, was, whatsoever its merit, a 
novelty, and had a good chance of be- 
coming the talk of the town and of the 
country. That the essay-writing, the 
reviewing, of that age was an activity 
so conspicuous was due simply to those 
conditions. Society was addressed by 
two or three pens for every two or 
three hundred which claim its attention 
now ; and, being under no obligation te 
discuss affairs so endless as those which 
we have to study now, the periodicals 
of that day were characterized by a 
leisure and a concentration of mind 
which rendered them, like Roman 
bricks, enduring. Their fame, how- 
ever, is apt to mislead us in our surveys 
of the history of journalism. If the 
pens at work then had been as many 
as those which are at work now, the lit- 
erary products of that time, it may be 
supposed, would not be held in such 
high esteem. Much of the work would 
have been as good as the essays in 
‘* The Spectator ”’ and in ‘* The Tatler,”’ 
and the commonplaceness of its merit 
would have rendered the whole of it 
unimportant to posterity. Now, the 
state of society in the palmy days of 
modern reviewing was simply the state 
of it in Addison’s time, modified so 
little that it was possible for weekly 
journals to be leisurely, expository, and 
comprehensive. The reviews were 
leisurely because the age was leisurely, 
expository because there were few 
morning journals to expound all cur- 
rent topics in leading articles, and 
comprehensive because there were not 
so many topics to comprehend. They 
cannot have those qualities now. Af- 
fairs, as we have remarked, have 
multiplied and become infinitely more 
complex ; politics, social life, econom- 
ics, and all other subjects of human 
concern, which used to be contentedly 
considered in the light of simple prin- 
ciples are now adrift from all generally 
accepted principles whatsoever ; jour- 
nalistic teachers and _ preachers are 

















shouting in scores all over the land 
every morning, every evening, and, 
indeed, every hour of the day. We are 
all, whether we will or not, full of a 
feverish haste to have our minds in- 
formed and made up on every subject 
within an hour after it has arisen. The 
weekly reviews have adapted them- 
selves to those new conditions. They 
used to state the geneses of the ques- 
tions which had to be discussed and 
decided. Nowadays, as we have noted, 
the exposition of current topics is dif- 
fused by morning and evening journals 
so widely that the weeklies take it for 
granted that their readers know all the 
facts. It might not be quite right to 
say that they deal exclusively with the 
questions of taste which are involved in 
the political, social, and other matters 
which the daily newspapers treat as 
questions of practical reason. The 
weekly reviews do not lend themselves 
to definement and _ generalization. 
Nevertheless, we should, perhaps, 
come as near the truth as is possible by 
that means if we said that the reviews 
are now less concerned that their read- 
ers should hold sound opinions than 
that they should hold those opinions in 
a certain temper. Their manner, which 
used to be that of the lecturer, expos- 
itory, grave, is now that of the club 
gossip or other agreeable rattle, banter- 
ing, cynical, distinguished. That is 
why, like Radical legislators raised to 
the peerage, and like Pall Mall clubs 
founded to promote reform, weekly re- 
views inevitably end in Toryism. It 1s 
in the nature of things impossible for 
men of brains, education, and character, 
to go into reflective detachment from 
“‘the wordy trucklings of the transient 
hour’? and yet remain faithful to the 
Radicals. Our point, however, 1s that 
the new function of the reviews is to 
set the fashion in matters of intellectual 
moods and taste ; and that that function 
is as important as their old one, which 
was primarily to keep the public free 
from error in matters of fact. 

The saying that opinions are a matter 
of taste is more profoundly true than 
we realize. The bias which comes of 
hereditary likes and dislikes, or of edu- 
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cation, or of ignorance, is inextricably 
warped into all of them. Take, for 
example, our politics. Those of us who 
are Tories are hostile to the Radicals 
less because Radicalism errs in matters 
of fact and in logic than because we 
resent the humorless, or splénetic, or 
highly moral temper of its average 
apostle ; less because we distrust prog- 
ress than because we are instinctively 
averse from Roundheads, consuming 
earnestness, and the Nonconformist 
conscience. Those of us who are Rad- 
icals are anti-Tory because our taste re- 
pels us from Toryism. We are willing to 
disintegrate the empire less because we 
believe in Home Rule than because our 
opponents are snobs or morally wicked. 
Our ecclesiastical attachments also are 
determined by our taste. Protestants 
are anti-Papists less because they have 
fault to find with the exegesis of Cathol- 
icism than for some such reason as that 
the influence which the peasant priests 
wield in Ireland is a social affront. 
Those of us who are disgusted when 
earnest Protestants rave at the pope are 
moved less by respect for the history of 
the ancient Church, which is abom- 
inable, than by resentment of the arro- 
gance of the Protestants, whose history, 
which is brief, is comparatively lacking 
in color and romance. Even our artistic 
opinions are determined by our taste. 
The many of us who know nothing of 
pictures worshipped Mr. Ruskin when 
his criticism held the field ; we regard 
him both in sorrow and in anger now, 
when Mr. Whistler’s theories are in the 
ascendant, and the picture which tells 
a story or conveys a moral is out of 
fashion. In short, practically all our 
opinions, whether they are sound or they 
are unsound, are the result less of cold 
judgment than of imperious prejudice. 
That seems a deplorable confession 
to make at the end of the nineteenth 
century ; but, after all, we need not 
be very much ashamed of it. They 
err who suppose that in our warfare in 
behalf of opinions we are seeking after 
truth with single eyes. The bald end 
of any effort is never attractive. The 
sportsman stalks the red deer because 
of the joy of stalking; he has no joy 
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whatever in actually slaying the stag. 
Similarly, we know, on the testimony of 
all philosophers, that as regards truth 
the fun of the thing lies wholly in the 
search for it; if we attained it, we 
should be bored to death. Our theoret- 
ical desire for truth, therefore, is wisely 
frustrated by a practical resolution, at 
the instance of our tastes, to have none 
of it, since it is likely to be disagreeable 
or uninteresting. To defend this state 
of affairs would be to defend human 
nature, and, therefore, as human nature 
is not assailed, to be battling with the 
wind ; but one may remark, for the sake 
of lucidity, that we are sensuous as well 
as sensible beings, and that our sen- 
suous instincts have as much right to be 
exercised as our purely practical appe- 
tite for fact has right to be appeased. 
Gentlemen of sovran intellect, like the 
calculating boy and the lamented Mr. 
Calvin, are quite as monstrous as gen- 
tlemen who have no intellect at all. 
The proper men, of course, are they in 
whom feeling, thought, and taste are 
blent in natural proportions. 

To these, after a week of the Times, 
the Standard, the Daily News, and 
other daily journals, with their stren- 
uous outpourings of practical instruction 
on the questions of the day, the weekly 
reviews are grateful. They have a 
different manner, a different tone. 
They are in a more soothing accord 
with our mental nature ; for, with their 
cynical gaiety, they are more nearly in 
accord with the whole of it. 

Of course, the manner and the tone 
of each of the reviews are in certain 
characteristic respects its own. The 
Saturday, so similar is the style of each 
article in itto that of every other, reads 
as if it had been written from begin- 
ning to end by the same pen. Every 
sentence is like a dart ; every paragraph 
has rapid movement ; and every article 
has the air of having been written for 
ihe amusement of the writer’s learned 
leisure rather than for the consideration 
of anybody else. The individuality of 
the Spectator is equally definitive. The 
homogeneity of the writing in that jour- 
nal is even more wonderful than that 
of the writing in the Saturday. The 
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contributors to the Spectator have a 
uniformity in the processes of thought, 
which is a much stranger phenomenon 
than any uniformity in manner of ex- 
pression. All of them write gravely, 
decorously, almost as if playfulness 
were a cardinal sin ; they have a trick 
of pulling us up, frequently, by some 
striking parenthesis relevant to a sub- 
ject other than that which 1s under 
discussion; and a luminous haze of 
metaphysics is over all. The Speaker, 
which is young, has its character still to 
form. At present its airs and graces 
resemble those of the Spectator; but 
the similarity is outward only. The 
Speaker gives one the impression of 
being highly self-conscious that weekly 
reviewers who can make modern Rad- 
icalism presentable must be very supe- 
rior persons indeed. The Natonal 
Observer also is at a very interesting 
stage of development. Like all journals 
of its class, it has a style of its own, a 
style unmistakable ; but it is not yet 
quite certain what principles the style 
is to enshrine. Paganism, which is the 
Nathonal Observer’s creed for the mo- 
ment, is not incompatible with Toryism 
in the abstract. Indeed, Toryism being 
based on the theory that the people 
have to be governed, and that their say 
in the matter should be the smallest 
possible, a pagan autocracy, an autoc- 
racy troubled by no scruples such as are 
apt to arise in the minds of religious 
politicians, would exemplify Toryism in 
its bestestate. England, however, hap- 
pens to be traditionally anti-pagan, and 
our leading Tories happen to be High- 
Churchmen. This complicates the prob- 
lem of life for the National Observer, 
which, if it were to speak its mind with 
unshackled pen, would become indistin- 
guishable from the National Reformer 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. That 1s only one of 
the difficulties from which the Tory 
review suffers in its lusty youth. The 
spirit of the National Observer is that of 
revolt against convention. The middle 
class, therefore, has to be seen to. 
Twenty years ago the seeing-to could 
have been gone about in what Mr. Jim 
Pinkerton would call whole-souled thor- 
oughness, for at that time the middle 














class was Liberal. It has to be gone} 
about warily now, for the middle class 
has gone over to Conservatism. That 
is for the National Observer a difficulty 
as grave as the other, and it creates 
a difficulty even more complex. The 
Tory review hates Conservatism as 
heartily as it hates the middle classes. 
If the conditions under which it flour- 
ishes were conditions under which free- 
dom to speak the terrible truth in love 
were possible, it would say that Con- 
servatism is as sordid, unromantic, and 
unpleasing as Liberalism itself. It 
would have little difficulty in establish- 
ing that painful proposition. Each suc- 
cessive secession from the Liberal mass 
has been at the bidding of a sordid fear. 
The landed Whigs were among the 
most tenacious of the anti-Tories until 
the Liberal party made practical politics 
of the ‘‘ agrarian question.”? Then they 
suddenly discovered, without a blush, 
that the other party, which they had all 
their lives held up to the scorn of moral 
men, was respectable enough to join. 
The wealthy manufacturers were among 
the most zealous of Liberals until the 
beginning of their party’s patronage of 
the “labor movements” which were 
destined to make the increase of riches 
difficult. Thereupon they too changed 
their minds, and most of them are 
knights of the Primrose League. Then, 
the Liberal party, having virtually ac- 
cepted the doctrines of the Socialists, 
the shopkeepers, large and small, have 
abandoned their traditional allegiance, 
and are shouting for Church and State 
with the enthusiasm of the Bull of 
Bashan. Now the very Nonconform- 
ists are hiving off. Their marvellous 
conscience was wont to find the holiest 
sanctions for boycotting, murder, class 
robbery, sedition, and every other out- 
rage perpetrated by or in league with 
the party which encouraged them in 
their civil and religious spites ; but, 
now it has dawned upon them that the 
flesh-pots of Protestantism are at stake, 
their revered leaders are writing sympa- 
thetically to ‘the bloody Times,” and 
the unctuous mass of them is merg- 
ing into Conservative associations. In 
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short, every secession from the Liberal 
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party has been inspired by motives of a 
kind which prevent the old Tory party 
from having any high opinion of its 
recruits. The Tories being mortal, are 
not faultless; but theirs is the only 
party of which it can be said that it has 
been animated by an intelligent ideal 
and never by purely selfish considera- 
tions. Conservatism is merely Liberal- 
ism scared out of its social narrowness. 
Even so, however, it is not wholly bad ; 
and we may hope that, having in this 
matter dotted the i’s and stroked the 
t’s of the National Observer, we shall 
henceforth see that lively review speak- 
ing the brutal truth with frankness, and 
making the best of the situation. Tory- 
ism and Conservatism are fundamen- 
tally different ; but they are at one for 
practical purposes, and, after all, it is 
not vain to hope that by and by the 
truth of things may be clearly seen, and 
that the National party will become the 
Tory party in spirit as well as in name. 

We have dealt thus fully with the 
National Observer, because, perhaps, 
owing to its youth, it is a peculiarly in- 
teresting representative of the weekly 
reviews. It is fresh to the work which 
they all do, and it goes about the com- 
mon mission with originality and vigor. 
At first it was too original. Its manner- 
isms, which then consisted of “ ’tis’s ”’ 
‘* *twas’s,”’ ‘*’twere’s,’’? obsolete modes 
of the subjunctive, and other capers of 
a similar kind, were such as could 
not continue with success. They are 
largely discarded now. The mannerism 
which has taken their place is one which 
should follow them with as little delay 
as possible. Our allusion is to ‘ pre- 
ciousness”’ of diction. The apposite 
word is usually charming ; but it is not 
always so. Young gentlemen whose 
first purpose in writing is to show off 
their delicacy of diction are apt to wrong 
the world by addressing it when they 
have nothing to say. Occasionally, as 
when Mr. Marriott Watson wrote ‘* My 
Lady, the Naiad,”’ they delight us ; but 
it may be held that as a rule they are 
given too much scope in the National 
Observer. They are allowed to tell sto- 
ries less because they have good stories 
to tell than because they think they can 
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tell stories of any kind deftly. That is 
surely a mistake on the part of the Na- 
tional Observer. A poor story set forth 
with ‘‘ preciousness”’ is as much of an 
affront as an overdressed woman, or 
University Extension, or Your Clap- 
hamite, or any of the other pet aver- 
sions of the National Observer. It is 
essentially vulgar. Let us hope that 
we shall see the last of it soon, and that 
the National Observer’s admirable in- 
stinct for the right word will be exer- 
cised exclusively on subjects worthy of 
being treated with artistic zeal. As 
Canon Taylor remarked, the best style 
is that which draws least attention to 
itself. In the works of Mr. Stevenson, 
or of Mr. Mallock, or of Mr. Greenwood, 
or of Mr. Henley, or of Mr. Quiller 
Couch, or of Mr. Barrie, or of Mr. Kip- 
ling, or of any other master of the art 
of literature, one does not see. that the 
mind of the writer is laboring at the 
task of word-choosing. Their ‘ pre- 
ciousness ”’ of diction is woven with the 
texture of their thought. Their work, 
therefore, is art, and magical. All 
other ‘‘ preciousness”’ is artifice, and 
shoddy. 

Despite their differences of method 
and of manner, the great weekly re- 
views are, as we have said, essentially 
similar in character. They are similar 
in that their view of affairs differs from 
that of Parliament, of the platform, and 
of the daily press. It is leisurely, phil- 
osophical, fastidious. In Parliament, 
on the platform, and in the daily press, 
men are constantly excited, grave, and 
certain that unless the majority of the 
people are in favor of their particular 
party the country is going headlong to 
ruin. That state of mind, which arises 
from the necessity of solving great 
problems within an hour, and in an 
atmosphere of contagious mental ten- 
sion, is fallacious. Events such as 
those of politics are never so serious as 
they seem when they are impending. 
Even as what appears at a distance to 
be a high hill often, when we reach it, 
turns out to be a gentle slope, the por- 
tents in politics are almost always more 
alarming than they need be. During 





the last ‘‘ Constitutional Crisis,’ when! perous simply because very many of us 
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‘* demonstrations’? against the House 
of Lords were going on all over the 
country, men felt sure that revolution 
and the breaking-up of laws were nigh 
at hand; but the trouble passed in 
peacefulness, and the Constitution is 
still unimpaired. A few months ago 
many of us felt that if the ministry of 
Lord Salisbury were not returned the 
direct consequences would have to be 
faced ; already, our immediate appre- 
hension realized, we have ceased to 
fear that anything terrible is coming to 
pass. Like miracles in the eye of Mr. 
Huxley, political cataclysms do not 
happen. Orderliness, which is so con- 
spicuous in politics, governs most other 
human activities. Industry and com- 
merce survive all menaces ; democracy, 
in the development of which social dis- 
tinctions were expected to disappear, 
serves to make caste and rank more 
obviously real and enduring than ever ; 
morality, of which acute philosophers 
were certain that it would be followed 
by universal wrong-doing if its religious 
sanctions were removed, is in this hour 
of Agnosticism assured and influential. 
These facts are lost sight of in the push 
and bustle and apprehensiveness of Lon- 
don day by day, and of society at large 
in the feverishness, the lack of the 
sense of the greatness of time, with 
which London and its fleeting alarms 
infect it. That is why, instead of hav- 
ing disappeared, the weekly reviews, 
which in their manner and temper rep- 
resent every mental, every social, and 
every moral force which excitable de- 
mocracy is supposed to loathe, are nu- 
merous and powerful. They meet a 
need which is none the less real because 
it is rarely realized. A week is not 
much more than a day; but the view 
of things which is conscious that it will 
be regarded as the outcome of a week’s 
reflection is necessarily quickened by 
some small share of the soothing repose- 
fulness of history, in which such of the 
alarms of our forefathers as come to 
anything at all make a very poor show 
indeed. If, then, there is any occasion 
to account for the weekly reviews, we 
may say that they are active and pros- 
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require a mental relaxation after the 
febrile exhaustions of the flying day. 
We require a statement of affairs in 
which events are treated in their rea! 
proportions, and the best statement of 
that kind which is at our disposal is to 
be found in the weekly reviews. These 
periodicals are likely to go on in pros- 
perity. The notion that the daily jour- 
nals will render them useless is based 
upon a superficial observation. It is 
incompatible with the fact upon which 
we have been dwelling ; the fact that 
there is a widespread and growing need 
for some corrective of the hasty opin- 
ions formed day by day, and hour by 
hour, amid conditions of excitement so 
intense that they are necessarily out of 
proportion to the importance, or the 
insignificance, of the matters dealt with, 
and utterly lacking in gaiety, humor, 
artistic perception, and other qualities 
of that kind, which are as essential in 
all sound mental processes as ozone is 
essential in a wholesome atmosphere. 
W. EARL Hopeson. 


From The Argosy. 
THE MANAGER’S SAFE. 
BY GEORGE FOSBERY. 

‘¢ WHAT are you doing there ?”’ 

*¢ Nothing, sir.”’ 

The answer came from a pale and 
feeble-looking youth, standing before 
the open safe in the sanctum of the 
manager of the Continental Banking 
Corporation Limited, Old Broad Street, 
E.C. 

The question had been put by the 
manager himself on re-entering his room 
after a momentary absence in the outer 
office. The clerk, for such was the 
young man’s position in the bank, 
flushed to the roots of his hair, as the 
manager thrust him aside, and ostenta- 
tiously secured the door to the safe. 

Nothing more passed between the 
two. The clerk laid a slip of paper 
with figures written upon it on the 
manager’s table ; and having thus ap- 
parently fulfilled the duty which brought 
him thither he went out, closing the 
door gently behind him. 
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The manager watched him as he re- 
tired, watched him through a transpar- 
ent pane in the glass door after he had 
retired, watched him as he took his hat 
from a peg, and watched him with espe- 
cial eagerness as he passed through the 
swing doors on his way out (no doubt) 
to dinner; and the expression in the 
face of the great man might have sug- 
gested to a witness, if there had been 
one, the existence of some grave sus- 
picion regarding the security of the 
contents of the safe. After making an 
examination of the papers shut in be- 
hind the iron door, in order to satisfy 
himself that they had or had not been 
tampered with, and after transferring 
some papers from the safe to a drawer 
of his writing-table, which he locked up 
again quickly, an occupation that seemed 
to suggest grave and moody reflections, 
and during which he looked around 
him frequently to see that he was alone 
— the manager turned his attention to 
the slip which had been placed on his 
table by the young man who had just 
left the room. 

Upon the slip were written these fig- 
ures : 

** £10,000 to-morrow, Saturday. 
Messrs. Bulling & Co. will call for 
the second lot of bonds early on Mon- 
day.’’ 

‘*Ten thousand pounds!” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Saturday. What an oppor- 
tunity !—this is Friday —if I can wait 
till to-morrow ! ”’ 

The manager pressed his hand to his 
forehead, and gave up his thoughts to 
some problem that weighed upon him. 
Presently he shook off this moodiness, 
and reaching out his arm, gave two 
sharp strokes to a hand-bell standing 
beside his inkstand. The double signal 
was a summons for the chief cashier, 
who answered it without delay. 

‘¢Come in, Mr. Price. Shut the door, 
if you please.” 

The cashier did as he was bidden and 
came to the manager’s table, to hear 
what that gentleman had to say. But 


the latter did not speak, he stood facing 
his colleague, and looking into his eyes 
with a scared expression of countenance. 
Mr. Price was startled. 
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‘¢ Anything the matter, sir?” he in-| 


quired. 

ee Yes.” 

** Nothing serious, I hope? ” 

The manager did not reply. He ap- 
peared to be steadying himself, to be 
suppressing an excitement which was 
entirely unusual with him. When he 
spoke at last, he seemed anxious to 
prove to himself that his memory had 
not failed him. 

‘¢ What time was it, Mr. Price, when 
you and I went down to the strong-room 
this morning ?”’ 

‘** It was precisely twelve o’clock, sir.”’ 

‘You remember what bonds and se- 
curities I handed to you there ?”’ 

** Perfectly.”’ 

‘Please to confirm my memory by 
enumerating them ?”’ 

‘Certainly, sir.’ And the cashier 
told them off on his fingers. When he 
had finished, the manager reminded him 
that there was still one lot of securities 
which he had omitted to mention. Did 
Mr. Price recall what they were ? 

‘** To be sure, sir! how stupid of me ! 
There were also Messrs. Bulling & Co.’s 
first lot of £1,000 bonds.”’ 

‘¢ For what amount ?” 

‘* Why, sir, you know as well as I do. 
They amount to £8,000.” 

‘* You placed them all in the usual 
letter-basket, did you not ?” 

‘Yes, sir. But you were present 
yourself.”’ 

** Quite so, quite so. My observation, 
however, has failed me, and I am anx- 
ious to take up the clue through you.” 

‘*T don’t quite understand,” began 
Mr. Price; but his chief interrupted 
him. 

** You placed Messrs. Bulling’s docu- 
ments in the basket with all the others 
—under my eyes. You brought the 
basket to my room here—under my 
eyes. Finally, you deposited the basket 
and its contents in my safe here —un- 
der my very eyes. Your memory con- 


firms mine, does it not ?”’ 

‘** Assuredly.”’ 

‘¢ What time is it now ?”’ 

** Striking one, sir.”’ 

‘* When do Messrs. Bulling come for 
this first batch of bonds ?” 
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‘*They will take them away at two 
o’clock.”’ 

‘They cannot take them away.”’ 

*¢ Why not ?”’ asked the cashier with 
surprise. 

‘*« They are gone already.”’ 

‘Gone! What do you mean ?”’ 

‘*They have been stolen! You had 
better see for yourself. Here is the 
key.” 

Mr. Price opened the safe, and made 
a careful search. In two minutes he 
convinced himself that the bonds were 
missing from the safe, and in five min- 
utes more he satisfied himself that they 
were not in the room ; unless, indeed, 
they were locked in the manager’s desk 
—an alternative which was instantly 
dismissed from his mind. 

‘‘T am entirely at a loss,” he began. 

‘‘So am I, Mr. Price,’”’ broke in the 
manager. “I have not left the room 
since you deposited the bonds in that 
safe. It is true, the door of the safe 
has been standing open most of the 
time. But, on the other hand, I have 
received no visitors ; not a soul has en- 
tered the room but yourself.”’ 

‘You forget, sir, that one of the 
clerks, young Mr. Aspin, brought you 
a slip from me about the second batch 
of securities which are to be withdrawn 
from the custody of the Bank of En- 
gland to-morrow, Saturday — £10,000 
worth, the receipt for which is, I be- 
lieve, in your possession.” 

The manager made no remark in re- 
sponse to the latter assertions — con- 
cerning the bonds and the receipt 
believed to be in his possession. But 
he referred significantly to the young 
clerk and his errand. 

‘¢- Yes, Mr. Aspin was here for a few 
moments. I don’t like to suggest any 
suspicion against him ——”’ 

The manager hesitated. 
followed up the thread. 

‘*It is somewhat suspicious, sir, that 
Mr. Aspin was actually alone in this 
room for nearly half a minute, having 
entered by this door, from behind the 
counter, at the very moment you were 
standing on the other side of yonder 
door opening on the outer office, while 
a customer asked you a question.”’ 
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‘¢ That is perfectly true, Price. I had 
not thought of that. Moreover —now 
that I come to recall the circumstance 
—young Aspin was stooping over the 
open safe in a most suspicious manner, 
when I re-entered the room.”’ 

*¢ Subject to your approval, sir, I will 
question him before you take any steps 
towards announcing the loss. He is a 
very respectable youth, and may be 
perfectly innocent.”’ 

‘*T don’t like to think for a moment 
that he is otherwise, Mr. Price. Bring 
him here at once.”’ 

‘**T will do so—unless he has gone 
out. One o’clock is his dinner-time.”’ 
Mr. Price advanced to the door, but the 
manager stopped him. 

‘¢ Wait a moment, Price. The suspi- 
cion is a very serious one. Let us omit 
no precaution. We will make one more 
search.” 

Mr. Price assented. Going on his 
knees before the open safe, he turned 
out each and every paper within, and 
replaced it in turn. The bonds were 
not there. He went round the room 
likewise. The bonds were nowhere to 
be seen. 

‘¢ Enough !”’ at length exclaimed the 
manager. ‘‘ Fetch Mr. Aspin. And, 
before you bring him in, give instruc- 
tions to your next in command, that no 
officer is to leave the bank on any pre- 
tence whatever, till I give permission to 
the contrary.”’ 

“* Yes, sir; it will be just as well to 
do so without further loss of time.” 

As soon as the manager heard the 
door close, he looked around him to 
make sure that he was alone. Then, 
taking his keys from his pocket, he un- 
locked softly the drawer beneath his 
writing-desk, wheeled back his chair 
a few inches, unlocked the safe, and 
paused. 

He appeared to listen for an instant. 
There was no sound of approaching 
footsteps ; there was no shadow on 
either of the ground-glass doors of any 
one about to enter. With a rapidity 
and stealthiness that denoted both fear 
and determination, he abstracted a par- 
cel from the drawer, stepped across to 
the safe, slipped the packet between 
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the leaves of a ledger within the safe, 
secured the iron door, returned to his 
table, locked the drawer, put the keys 
in his pocket, drew up his chair, and 
returned to his former position. 

But some peculiarity of the packet 
had been noticed by him notwithstand- 
ing the rapidity of the action. 

‘¢ There is surely one missing. There 
ought to have been eight.” 

Some two minutes had elapsed when 
the cashier returned alone. The man- 
ager still sat in the same attitude. Ap- 
parently, he had not moved during the 
other’s absence. He started as Mr. 
Price spoke to him. 

‘“*T am sorry to say, sir, that young 
Aspin went out immediately after you 
noticed his suspicious presence in this 
room. There is nothing to be done but 
to wait: till he returns at two o’clock.”’ 

** What if he should not return ?”’ 
said the manager. 

‘¢ Tf he is innocent, he will return as 
a matter of course. And, if he is 
guilty, he will return to allay suspicion. 
His failure to return would be his con- 
demnation.”’ 

‘*¢ Do you think so ?”’ 

‘¢T am sure of it.’’ 

‘¢ But, consider,’ said the manager, 
‘¢ Messrs. Bulling & Co. will come for 
their bonds at two o’clock. No expla- 
nation which we can at present give 
will reconcile them to the temporary 
loss of their property.”’ 

Mr. Price reflected for a while. He 
seemed to be more ready of resource 
than his superior officer. 

‘You, sir, had better go yourself 
immediately to Scotland Yard to give 
notice of this robbery to the police. I 
will receive Messrs. Bulling, and ex- 
plain to them that you have been sud- 
denly summoned thither on extremely 
urgent business. I will ask them to 
call again an hour later.” 

‘¢ Admirable |” exclaimed the man- 
ager appreciatively. ‘* By three o’clock, 
we shall have discovered something 
either from Mr. Aspin or otherwise.”’ 

*¢T hope so.” 

‘“‘ By the way, Mr. Price,’’ added the 
manager finally, ‘‘ here is the key of my 
writing-table.” He detached 1t from 
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the bunch which hung on a chain se- 
cured round his waist. ‘Please to 
look through every drawer, and satisfy 
yourself that the missing bonds have 
not merely been mislaid.” 

‘‘ Twill do so,sir.”’ And as the man- 
ager buttoned up his tight-fitting frock- 
coat and clapped on his high hat, Mr. 
Price involuntarily reflected that the lost 
documents could not have transferred 
themselves miraculously to the man- 
ager’s pockets without the fact disturb- 
ing fatally the admirable cut of that 
gentleman’s garments. 

‘* No official may leave the bank on 
any pretext whatever till I return from 
Scotland Yard,” said the manager. 

Mr. Price bowed acquiescence, and in 
a moment more the manager left him. 

Presently the cashier summed up the 
situation. ‘*I’ve turned out the safe 
twice, and seen it locked. I can affirm 
that Messrs. Bulling’s bonds ‘are not 
there. I’ve turned out the drawers of 
this writing-table. The bonds are not 
here. The manager has not got them. 
I didn’t take ’em. Young Aspin must 
have done it. Will he come back ? 
Ife’s nearly due now.”’ 

Two o’clock struck, but Mr. Aspin 
had notreturned. Messrs. Bulling sent 
a trusted messenger for the bonds. 
Mr. Price made the necessary excuse, 
and requested him to return at three- 
thirty. Half past two came, but no 
sign of Mr. Aspin. Indeed, when the 
manager returned, shortly after three 
o’clock, accompanied by detectives, 
Mr. Aspin had not yet put in an ap- 
pearance. In short, Mr. Aspin did 
not return. He had bolted, evidently. 

And this is how it came to pass. On 
leaving the bank at half past one, the 
manager crossed the street, and, instead 
of hurrying to Scotland Yard, placed 
himself in the shadow of a doorway, 
where he could not be perceived through 
the ground-glass windows of the bank, 
and where he had a full view of the 
street to right and left. 

Ife watched here for about five or ten 
minutes, when the figure of Mr. Aspin, 
on his return from dinner, was _per- 
ceived coming down the street on the 
opposite side, 


‘the youth, breaking into tears. 
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Before the young man reached the 
steps of the bank, he was stopped by 
the manager, who said sharply : — 

*“ Follow me ! ” 

The manager walked briskly along, 
looking back frequently, in order to 
see that his command was attended to. 
The miserable boy dared not disobey. 
Presently, in an unfrequented side 
street, the manager hailed a hansom. 
He beckoned Mr. Aspin to seat himself 
beside him within the cab. 

** Scotland Yard!” cried the man- 
ager tothe driver. ‘ And put the glass 
down.”’ 

On hearing their destination, Aspin 
turned as white as a sheet. Before he 
could recover himself enough to speak, 
the manager informed him ihat the 
theft of Messrs. Bulling & Co.’s bonds 
had been discovered, and that the sus- 
picions which pointed to Mr. Aspin as 
the thief were simply overwhelming. 

This announcement frightened Mr. 
Aspin so much that he tried to jump 
out of the hansom ; but he was held 
back in a powerful grip. 

‘* No, no, young man, you must listen 
tome. I do not wish to be hard on 
you, even if you are indeed guilty. 
You must perceive by this time that 
you are ruined for life, if the guilt at- 
taches to you ——”’ 

‘“¢T know it, I know it!’ exclaimed 
** What 
will my poor mother say ? ”’ 

The manager showed some astonish- 
ment at the boy’s burst of grief. Pres- 
ently, however, he continued : — 

‘* Look here, young sir! I will help 
you out of this mess—ahem ! —for 
your mother’s sake |” 

“Oh, sir! God bless you for saying 
that!” 

‘‘T mean it too; your escape can be 
managed. I impose a condition, how- 
ever. It 1s this. You will take train 
immeciately for Dover. You will cross 
to Calais. I will throw everybody off 
the scent. You will travel through, 
without stopping, to Spain. There you 
will be safe from arrest.”’ 

‘* But I have no money.” 

‘*T will provide for that. 
fifty-pound note. 


Here is a 
You will go to Gaze’s 














Tourist Office in the Strand, and buy 
two tickets for Madrid.” 

*“* Why two tickets, sir?” 

“To avert suspicion. One of them 
you will use yourself; the other I will 
take care of myself. At Madrid you 
will stay at the Hotel de Paris, till 
you receive from me another fifty- 
pound note —ahem !—for your moth- 
er’s sake.”’ 

‘** Oh, sir, how can I thank you ?” 

‘** After that you must make your own 
way in the world — abroad —in America 
—in any country where our police can- 
not find you.” 

“T will, sir—I will. 
forget your kindness. ”’ 

“Say no more. We will get out 
here.’? The manager stopped the cab. 

‘* But, if you please, sir, here’s the 
bond ; I will give it back to you.” 

‘* What bond ?” asked the manager 
with a start. 

‘*The thousand-pound bond I stole, 
sir,’ whimpered the lad. “It was on 
the top of the bundle. I was afraid to 
take the rest.’’ 

The manager looked at him with 
blank astonishment in his face as Aspin 
drew a paper from within his waistcoat 
and handed it over. It was one of 
Messrs. Bulling & Co.’s securities — 
‘- Payable to Bearer.”’ 

The manager gazed first at the bond, 
then at the boy. The bewilderment in 
the great man’s face gave way to a curi- 
ous smile. 

** You are right,’’ he said at last. 
will take care of it.” 

They descended from the cab a few 
yards off Gaze’s Tourist Office, and the 
manager paid the driver. 

‘*You know what you have to do,” 
said he to Aspin, pointing to the name 
over the door. ‘I will wait for you 
here.”’ 

When the clerk emerged again from 
Messrs. Gaze’s, he handed one of the 
two tickets he had purchased to the 
manager, who said quickly : — 

‘*Good-bye! And, by the way, re- 
member that I shall follow you now and 
see you off —from a distance.” 

Next morning Mr. Aspin was in 
Paris. There the devil in him revived 
AGE. VOL. LXXX. 4151 
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to some extent. He determined to 
spend a couple of days in the “ city of 
pleasure,’’ and to have a spree. Had 
not the manager promised to throw 
every one off the scent ? 

Meantime, the manager strolled down 
to Scotland Yard. There he gave his — 
reasons for believing that a theft of 
valuable bonds had taken place. It 
was impossible to say how and by whom 
they had been abstracted. He desired 
that an able detective should return 
with him to the city, to make an inves- 
tigation and give his advice. The re- 
quest was prontptly complied with. 

Shortly before three o’clock the man- 
ager entered the bank, accompanied 
by two detectives from the criminal 
investigation department — namely, In- 
spector Crump and another officer in 
plain clothes. They were met by the 
sashier with the significant announce- 
ment that young Mr. Aspin had not 
returned after his dinner-hour. 

“* There can be no doubt,’’ added Mr. 
Price, ‘‘ that our suspicions of him were 
well founded.”’ 

The manager and the chief detective 
retired to the sanctum of the former. 
Mr. Price and the second police officer 
were asked to hold themselves in readi 
ness for a summons to join them. 

The circumstances already detailed in 
the conversation between the manager 
and cashier were forthwith communi- 
cated to the inspector. The manager, 
moreover, opened the safe, and de- 
scribed how the various parcels of 
bonds brought from the strong-room 
had been laid in a row on the middle 
shelf; and how he had perceived, 
almost immediately after Mr. Aspin 
had left the room, a gap in the row 
where Messrs. Bulling & Co.’s script 
had been laid. The inspector was then 
requested to make a careful survey of 
the room and its contents. 

While he was doing this, the manager 
deftly slipped a paper from his pocket 
into the leaves of a ledger within the 
safe, much in the same manner, it will 
be remembered, as he had acted with 
another packet. Having done this, he 
‘“‘swung to”’ the door, which fastened 
with a snap. 
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During this operation, Inspector 
Crump was looking in the opposite 
direction. But he was doing so to some 
purpose ; for he saw the movements of 
the manager clearly reflected in the 
ground-glass partition separating the 
apartment from the general office. 
There was something about the man- 
ager’s action which fixed the circum- 
stance in his mind. 

The detective next interviewed the 
cashier, whose story confirmed that of 
his superior officer. 

Now the duty of the detective was 
clear. Even if there remained a doubt 
as to Mr. Aspin’s guilt, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to discover what had 
become of that young gentleman. In- 
quiry was therefore made of his col- 
leagues in the office ; but no one could 
offer a clue to the missing clerk’s move- 
ments. 

‘** He has probably made for the Con- 
tinent,’’ suggested the manager. 

‘*Do you think so, sir?’’ asked In- 
spector Crump, in reply, while he looked 
in the face of the banker. ‘If so, we 
will soon overtake him ; he hasn’t much 
more than an hour’s start of the tele- 
graph.”? And the detective laughed. 
The idea appeared to impress the man- 
ager. 

‘* The law has a long arm—eh, Mr. 
Crump ? ” 

‘Yes, sir—particularly in dealing 
with boys who have short heads,” said 
the detective, eying the manager stead- 
ily. 

*“*T hope you’ll prove a match for 
him,”’ said the manager, with a smile. 

‘*T think we shall, sir. By the by, 
I suppose he couldn’t make anything 
out of the bonds in this country ?” 

‘It is very unlikely.” 

‘** Do you think, sir, that he had any 
money about him to go away with ?” 

‘**T cannot say ; but I'll inquire.” 

The answer brought by Mr. Price to 
this inquiry was one that provoked a 
hearty laugh. 

‘¢ Mr. Aspin was ‘hard up.’ He was 
always ‘hard up.’ He had borrowed 
half-a-crown that very morning to pay 
for his dinner.” 

After some further information as to 
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Mr. Aspin’s affairs had been asked for 
by Mr. Crump, and given to him, that 
gentleman decided to make inquiries of 
Mrs. Aspin, and to have that lady’s 
house watched in case her son should 
return home. 

‘‘T will also cause a description of 
young Aspin to be circulated in order 
that he may be traced, watched, and, if 
possible, arrested. All this will keep 
us occupied till to-morrow morning, 
when you may expect me here to re- 
port progress. I will leave my compan- 
ion with you. He may be wanted.” 

Inspector Crump departed, after whis- 
pering to his comrade the curious admo- 
nition: ‘‘ Watch the manager. If he 
hasn’t got the bonds himself, my name’s 
not Crump ! ” 

When Mr. Bulling, of Messrs. Bulling 
& Company, called for their securities, 
an explanation was given for not deliv- 
ering them which bore all the appear- 
ance of good faith. The fact of the 
theft was more unfortunate than alarm- 
ing, for, of course, the bank would make 
good the loss. Under the unhappy cir- 
cumstances, Messrs. Bulling & Com- 
pany consented to fallin with the bank’s 
convenience, and to wait until the lost 
property should be recovered, while 
the manager, on behalf of the directors, 
offered temporary security to the owners 
of the bonds — an offer which they con- 
sidered unnecessary, in view of the 
status of the bank. 

At ten o’clock the following morning 
Inspector Crump arrived in Old Broad 
Street. He was greeted by the man- 
ager and some of the directors of the 
corporation. The detective addressed 
himself to the manager with a confi- 
dence and respect which set that gen- 
tleman entirely at his ease. 

‘‘The supposition you expressed, sir, 
has been fully justified. The young 
man suspected of stealing the bonds 
crossed to Calais yesterday. I have 
arranged that he will not slip through 
our fingers. I cannot say more at pres- 
ent. The first information which I 
obtained concerning him was given by 
Messrs. Gaze, the tourist agents, at 
whose office he bought two tickets for 


'Madnd. From the fact of his taking 
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two tickets, it is presumed that he is 
travelling in company with a female, 
possibly anaccomplice. He paid Messrs. 
Gaze with a fifty-pound note, of which 
I have taken the number. The ques- 
tion is, Where did he get the fifty-pound 
note? Can you tell me ?”’ 

At first the manager made no reply, 
and he averted his eyes under the 
steady but seemingly frank regard of 
the detective. Then, laboring under 
evident excitement, he stepped over to 
the safe, opened it, drew out a little 
drawer within, and exclaimed : — 

‘* Good heavens, that’s gone too! ”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean, sir?” 

‘“‘T had a fifty-pound note in this 
drawer.’? He referred to his pocket- 
book for the number and read it out. 
The detective smiled as he announced 
that his figures were the same. The 
directors looked at one another mean- 
ingly, being full of sympathy for their 
head official. 

At this moment, Mr. Price entered 
and reminded the manager of an ap- 
pointment at the Bank of England, 
an appointment (it will be remembered) 
to exchange a receipt of the Bank of 
England for £10,000 worth of bonds 
deposited there and belonging to Messrs. 
Bulling. The manager made his ex- 
cuses to the directors, promised to be 
back in half an hour, and went out. 

As soon as Inspector Crump knew 
him to be off the premises, he turned to 
the directors and said sharply : — 

‘‘ Gentlemen, you must excuse me if 
I am abrupt. I am acting in your in- 
terests, and I ‘am obliged to be plain- 
spoken. I will stake my reputation 
that the man who has just left the room 
is responsible for the disappearance of 
Messrs. Bulling & Company’s bonds.” 

‘No, no, no! Impossible! Impos- 
sible !’’ ejaculated his worthy listeners, 
throwing up their hands in deprecation 
of the wrong done to their faithful ser- 
vant by the mere suggestion. 

‘‘T beg pardon,”’ said the detective. 
‘‘T am accustomed to read guilt or in- 
nocence in a man’s manners, as well as 
his actions. Your manager tries to 
hide from me a guilty conscience and 
he cannot do it.” 
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‘‘ What: right have you to say such 
things ?’’ asked the indignant board of 
directors in one voice. 

The inspector continued in his own 
way. 

‘* From what I hear of the boy Aspin, 
he hasn’t the pluck to steal and hide a 
great parcel of bonds. He hadn’t even 
an opportunity of doing so, without the 
certainty of the manager seeing them 
protruding from his pocket. The lad 
may have stolen the fifty-pound note, or 
he may have had it given to him ; but, 
take my word for it, in this unfortunate 
business, he is more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

‘* Tf that is all you have to say,’’ broke 
in the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, ‘‘we shall be obliged by your 
keeping your opinions to yourself, and 
confining yourself to your duty.”’ 

“It is my duty to warn you, sir,”’ 
retorted the detective. ‘‘ The manager 
has averted suspicion by throwing it on 
Mr. Aspin. I don’t know if Aspin is his 
dupe or his confederate, or both. But 
we must not lose sight of the manager 
till we have had it out with Aspin. Not 
that the young one has the bonds. The 
old one has the bonds himself, or he has 
posted them to Spain.”’ 

‘¢ Spain ! ’”? exclaimed the directors. 

‘*Yes,”? and the inspector laughed, 
“no extradition treaty between this 
country and Spain, you see.” 

‘ But, if the manager is the culprit, 
why has he risked detection by staying 
here ?” 

** Why, sir, because he hasn’t got all 
the bonds he wants, I should say.”’ 

‘¢ Monstrous ! Perfectly monstrous ! ” 
declared the directors, unconvinced. 

‘** Besides,’’ urged one of them, “ he 
could not reach Spain before his absence 
was discovered, and we could overtake 
him by telegraph.”’ 

‘Think so, sir?” said the detective. 
‘* Why, he might slip off unperceived 
to-night, be in Paris on Sunday morn- 
ing, and across the Spanish frontier 
before you gentlemen are awake on 
Monday. Then where are you ?”’ 

The directors could hardly fail to 
appreciate these remarks, although they 
still remained incredulous, 
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‘‘There is not the slightest founda- 
tion,” urged one of them, ‘‘ for suspect- 
ing that the manager has any intention 
whatever of running away to Spain or 
anywhere else.”’ 

‘¢ Excuse me, sir,’ returned the de- 
tective, ‘‘ but it is my business to sus- 
pect. Please to remember that although 
Mr. Aspin has absconded, we have only 
the manager’s story against him. We 
ought to hear what the young man has 
to say. Remember, that the bonds were 
in the manager’s possession, and that 
the missing fifty-pound note was the 
manager’s. Howdo we know that the 
second tourist’s ticket to Spain is not 
for the manager’s use? I have ascer- 
tained for a fact that Mr. Aspin had no 
companion with him.”’ 

**Then what is your advice, Mr. 
Crump ?” 

**My advice, gentlemen, is —treat 
the manager as usual, and wait till he 
runs away with all he can lay hands 
on!” 

At this curious counsel, the several 
elderly gentlemen constituting the 
board of directors of the Continental 
Banking Corporation uttered one cry of 
fear and astonishment. 

‘** But why not arrest him at once ?”’ 

‘* Because he has possibly provided 
against that event, by sending away the 
bonds he stole yesterday, and we could 
prove nothing.” 

‘* What on earth, then, are we to 
do?” 

‘Treat him just as usual, [ say — 
just as if nothing had happened, gen- 
tlemen. Leave the rest to me.” 

When the manager returned, he car- 
ried a small black bag in his hand. 
This he locked up in his safe. One of 
the directors suggested that any valu- 
able papers ought to be deposited in 
the strong-room. But the manager de- 
murred. 

‘* They will be safe enough here,”’ he 
declared, in a casual manner. 

The directors began to suspect in 
their hearts that there might be some 
wisdom in attending to the detective’s 
warning. They took care, however, 
not to betray themselves. 











It was comparatively early on Sunday 
morning, before the good Paris folk had 
sat down to déjeuner, that Mr. Aspin, 
having thoroughly enjoyed his short 
sojourn in the French capital, betook 
himself to the railway station where he 
intended to take train in his flight 
towards sanctuary. 

But his steps were arrested before 
the scene of an accident in the street. 
A little crowd was collecting round a 
hired conveyance which had _ been 
upset. The occupant, a middle-aged 
man with a dark beard, had been 
thrown out, and was stunned by the 
fall. A hand-bag lay close beside him : 
it had burst open, and some of the con- 
tents were slipping from its mouth. 

One of these papers Mr. Aspin raised 
out of the mud. As he did so a cry of 
surprise escaped him; the document 
was the very same bond, belonging to 
Messrs. Bulling and Company, which 
he had stolen and restored. 

A couple of bystanders attempted to 
raise the fallen stranger. Their efforts 
displaced a false beard, which fell to 
the ground and disclosed to Mr. Aspin’s 
astonished eyes the features of the 
manager of the Continental Banking 
Corporation. 

‘* You know this gentleman ?”’ asked 
a voice in English, and a hand was laid 
on Aspin’s shoulder. 

‘“‘[ —I —I —thought I did!” stam- 
mered the lad, fearing to betray himself. 

‘““You had better say yes at once, 
Mr. Aspin. I am a detective from 
Scotland Yard, and I presume that this 
gentleman is the person I expected to 
find sooner or later in your company.” 

The young man made a virtue of ne- 
cessity. He allowed himself to be taken 
back to England in tow, and confessed 
his share in the robbery of the bank — 
a point which went in his favor in set- 
tling up. 

The manager followed later, also in 
tow. He was scarcely let off so easily 
as the lad Aspin, and he is not likely to 
do any banking for some years to come. 


‘‘How did the manager escape ?” 
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said Inspector Crump, deeply mortified 
at having been ‘“ bested,’’ in spite of 
all his suspicions and all his precau- 
tions. 

‘Why, it was this way. The man- 
ager goes home that Saturday afternoon, 
looking as innocent as a saint, and car- 
rying a hand-bag crammed full of bonds. 

‘*So I says to him, ‘ Not much fear 
of my troubling you, sir, till Monday. 
That young rascal Aspin won’t betray 
himself all at once, I guess, wherever 
he is now. We must be content to 
watch him.’ 

‘*Says the manager, ‘I want a little 
rest badly. This affair has upset me 
terribly. Don’t worry me if you can 
help it, on the Sabbath day.’ ‘I won’t, 
sir,’ says I. 

‘*T put my watchers on — one in front, 
and the other behind, his private resi- 
dence. They were both good men. 
But he fooled one of them entirely. 
Just as the evening was getting dark, 
the parlor-maid hails a four-wheeler 
from the stand opposite, and brings a 
Gladstone bag along, and out comes a 
gent muffled up to the eyes, and cabby 
is told to drive to Euston like mad. 
My man stationed in front of the house 
follows in haste, believing it to be the 
manager. It wasn’t! He started two 
minutes later, and landed at Charing 
Cross, while my man was messing about 
the London and North Western Rail- 
way. 

‘*How did I find it out? Why, I 
went round as usual to see Low my men 
were getting on, and I found one gone. 
Up I marches to the cab stand, asks a 
cabby some questions. Front man on 
the rank says he was hailed to the house, 
but a growler got the fare to Euston. 
Presently another gent leaves the house 
in another growler. He describes this 
gentleman and says he heard him holloa 
‘Charing Cross.’ That’s how I knew. 

‘* And then I telegraphed on to Folk- 
stone, Dover, and Paris, mighty sharp, 
but the manager disguised himself be- 
fore he got to Dover ; and, by Jove! if 
it hadn’t been for the carriage accident 
in Paris, we should have lost him !”’ 
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From The Leisure Hour. 
THE STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 
GERMANY. 
Ill. 

PAavuL SINGER, a prominent leader 
among the Social Democrats, was born 
at Berlin in 1844 of Jewish parents. 
He is partner in a well-known drapery 
business of that town, and is rich. It 
is a curious contradiction that a leader 
of this party should belong to the class 
which the Social Democrats wish to see 
abolished before all others ; that is to 
say, the middle-man class who stands 
between the laborer and the consumer, 
for according to their doctrines laborer 
and consumer should be combined in 
one person. He is a member of the 
Reichstag ; and so is Herr von Voll- 
mar, the only aristocrat in the Social 
Democratic ranks. 


Herr von Vollmar may be defined as 
the Robespierre of his party, a cool, 
calm, reasoning head, inspired with a 
cold fanaticism that apparently knows 
no mercy. A Bavarian by birth and a 
Catholic, he was educated in a monas- 
tery, whence he passed into the army. 
At Blois during the Franco-German 
war he was severely wounded, and had 
to retire from the service. His enemies 
say it was the shattered state of his 
private finances that drove him into the 
arms of a party that would abolish all 
personal property; his friends main- 
tain, and it must be said with more 
show of reason, that it was the social- 
economic studies he pursued during his 
enforced confinement to the sofa while 
he was recovering from his wound that 
caused him so radically to change his 
views, with the result that the Benedic- 
tine pupil, the hereditary noble, became 
a free-thinker and a Social Democrat. 
In 1876 he openly declared his adhe- 
rence to the party, and the following 
year undertook the editorship of one of 
their leading papers, for which the gov- 
ernment soon found cause to put him 
in confinement for a year. Released. 
he went to Zurich to pass a course at 
the University ; and after, heard lec- 
tures on social economy at the Ecole de 
Droit at Paris. It was not till 1881 that 
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he was elected into the Reichstag, 
where, with intervals of prison, he sits 
to this day. Recently, too, he has also 
a little modified his views, and has 
joined the ranks of those who recognize 
that progress must be gradual, and that 
changes cannot be accomplished by a 
coup de main. When he gets up in the 
Reichstag, and, bearing heavily on his 
stick, makes his way to the speaker’s 
tribune, the members generally give 
attention, for they are almost certain to 
hear a speech full of well-pondered 
matter, even though stern logic and a 
knowledge of human nature and its lim- 
itations may make them doubt the pos- 
sibility of carrying these projects into 
action. 


Far less pleasant is it to hear the 
speeches of another member of the 
Reichstag, those of a man of whom the 
emperor Frederick himself said that 
his influence on national German life 
could only be designated as a national 
misfortune. This is Adolf Stoecker, 
until quite recently court chaplain to 
the emperors, a man whose influence 
was all the greater from his official po- 
sition, which made it appear, even 
though it might not have been the case, 
as if his antichristian, illiberal agita- 
tions were encouraged from above. It 
would no doubt be unfair to Stoecker 
to maintain that he invented the anti- 
Semitic agitation, for a tendency towards 
such medieval illiberality has never 
wholly died out in Germany since the 
Middle Ages, but that he fanned what 
was gradually dying out into new flame 
and energy is beyond question. Be- 
sides agitating against the Jews, in 
season and out of season, whenever and 
wherever he could, proposing the ex- 
clusion of their children from the 
schools, of the grown men from public 
offices, from the press, the tribune, 
Stoecker also founded in the Reichstag 
a political party of his own, known as 
the Christian Socialist working man’s 
party. The Christian ideas put for- 
ward were those of persecuting, if need 
be with fire and sword, all that thought 
otherwise than what the court chaplain 
Stoecker held to be the true Gospel ; 
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the socialistic ideas were those more or 
less of all socialistic preachers — namely, 
that the State should be called upon to 
remedy all existing economic and social 
evils, for whose existence, according to 
their theory, the State alone is respon- 
sible. Stoecker’s agitation was aimed, 
strange though it seems, in great part 
against the Social Democrats, with 
whose fundamental ideas it would have 
been thought that he wouldagree. But 
the Social Democrats, from their un- 
sectarian character, were the greatest 
thorns in his flesh, and after them the 
Liberals. That Herr von Stoecker’s 
agitations, which led him into constant 
quarrels, and even brought down on his 
head various lawsuits and libel cases, 
out of all which he did not issue with 
flying colors, notwithstanding the desire 
of the judges to deal leniently with the 
court official, did not result in his dis- 
missal must be ascribed to the fact that 
the old Emperor William and Prince 
Bismarck. looked with no unfavorable 
eyes upon the preacher’s endeavor to 
bring over the working man into the 
ranks of the Conservative party. For 
some years Stoecker sailed on the wind 
of a wide popularity, truly discreditable 
to his countrymen, on whose worst 
passions and lowest feelings he thus 
freely played. Strange to tell, the first 
check to his prosperous career came to 
him in London, where, when upholding 
at a meeting his favorite views, he 
added that as soon as a Jew was bap- 
tized lie ceased from his agitation 
against him. ‘‘ I oppose him no more,”’ 
were his textual words. There was 
something so exquisitely absurd about 
this utterance and the manner in which 
it was made, that it aroused the sense 
of humor in his audience, who received 
it with laughter. Stoecker, the court 
chaplain, the protected of the emperor, 
had been laughed atin England! This 
news, which spread rapidly, gave cour- 
age to his opponents, and from that 
date onward Stoecker’s career showed 
a downward tendency. Nor was there 
truth in his assertion. His persecu- 
tions were directed not only against 
unbaptized Jews, but against the Jew 
as member of arace. Still, even Fred- 














erick during his ninety-nine days’ reign 
was not able to depose him, so strong 
was Bismarck’s opposition, and so 
weak, no doubt, was the remaining 
strength of the moribund sovereign. 
But William II. was made of different 
stuff, as he proved by his dismissal of 
Bismarck himself. Stoecker had dared 
to utilize the young emperor’s name for 
his private ends, had ventured to speak 
in public of the empress as his “‘ dear 
friend,’ and further ran counter in all 
respects to the reconciliation policy 
which it is the new sovereign’s aim and 
desire to bring about in his lands. 
Stoecker, like Bismarck, had thought 
himself more firmly fixed under the 
new monarch, whose religious tenden- 
cies were well known. Stoecker, like 
Bismarck, had reckoned without his 
host. After his dismissal from his 
court post, his friends and admirers 
erected for him the hall in which he 
alternately preaches and addresses po- 
litical meetings ; but his influence is 
waning. He still retains his seat in the 
Reichstag, but no longer finds the sup- 
port he did.. The ex-minister, Von 
Gossler, was not ill inclined to many of 
his views, }t Herr Bosse, or the em- 
peror for him, will have none of them. 
The society for the combating of anti- 
Semitic opinions has also done much to 
weaken the power of Stoecker and his 
adherents. 


One of the oldest as well as one of 
the most eminent members of the Pro- 
gressive party is Rudolf Virchow, the 
celebrated pathologist and anthropolo- 
gist, who throughout his long life has 
served disinterestedly the cause of 
German Liberalism with strenuous de- 
votion and sincere conviction, dividing 
his energies between these duties and 
those consecrated to his labors on be- 
half of the alleviation of poor hu- 
manity’s manifold physical wants and 
sufferings. How much he is esteemed, 
even beyond the borders of his native 
land, was proved on the late occasion 
of his seventieth birthday, when the 
whole civilized globe united to do honor 
to this great scholar and large thinker, 
whose disciples are to be found working 


Germany. 
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at diverse universities in many lands 
and under many skies. It is doubtless 
the international character of science 
that has helped to give Virchow his 
cosmopolitan comprehension of ques- 
tions outside the range of his own spe- 
ciality, and has enabled him to bring 
this note into his political labors in 
which the parochial tone is far too apt 
to prevail. And this cosmopolitan note 
is of the greatest value in Germany, 
where particularism and a church spire 
policy has always had a tendency to 
predominate, leading to those race 
hatreds which have found such an ugly 
expression in the anti-Semitic move- 
ment, of which Virchow has been a 
bitter foe. For all this, however, none 
of Virchow’s opponents have dared to 
call him anti-patriotic, liberal though 
they be in bestowing that term. They 
are forced to recognize that he is only 
opposed to noxious or absurd exaggera- 
tions of patriotic feeling, such as are 
too much the fashion in the Germany 
of to-day, proving that they carried 
back with them from their French con- 
quests a large stock of that chauvinism 
which was supposed to be peculiarly 
Gallic. We speak of him here only in 
his political relations. 

Born at Schivelbein, in Pomerania, 
in 1821, he studied medicine at Berlin. 
Drawn, like all generous-minded young 
men, into the movement of 1848, he 
lost the post he had then held under 
government ; but he had already shown 
himself so eminent in science, that he 
could not be long left out in the cold, 
and was soon after appointed professor 
of pathological anatomy at Wurzburg, 
where he speedily became one of the 
foremost exponents of the so-called 
Wurzburg school. One of his most 
noted political speeches was that in 
which he urged a gradual European 
disarmament, and that Germany should 
help to set an example, pointing out 
how the present large armies annihilate 
and suffocate all progress, and lay so 
heavy a burden upon all nations that 
their proper commercial, industrial, and 
intellectual development is checked. 
He pleaded eloquently that diplomatic 
action should take the place of these 
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rude modes of argument and dispute 
between nations, which the French 
philosopher, Victor Cousin, has called 
‘‘the exchange of ideas by means of 
‘annon-balls.’? This speech of Virchow 
was much misunderstood and misinter- 
preted, and has formed a favorite 
weapon for his enemies to employ 
against him. He does not speak often 
in the Reichstag, but when he does it is 
with weight, objectivity, clearness, and 
judgment, and his hearers feel that the 
words uttered are the result of real and 
alm reflection. He is no orator, he 
does not carry away his audience by 
rhetorical display, but achieves effects 
at times by the spice of a biting irony. 
His enemies are ever desirous to im- 
press upon the world that a vast distine- 
tion must be made between Virchow 
the man of science and Virchow the 
political deputy. They cannot gainsay 
Virchow’s eminence and authority as a 
man of science, but refuse to accord 
him honor as a patriot. They leave 
out of account, in making this distinc- 
tion, Virchow the man. Virchow is a 
whole man ; he does not belong to the 
compromise species of human kind so 
constantly denounced by Herbert Spen- 
cer in his ‘‘ Study of Sociology.’”’> How 
much he was esteemed by the Emperor 
Frederick, and is esteemed by his 
widow, is well known. When in May, 
1888, he was called to the castle of Char- 
lottenburg in order to receive a decora- 
tion at the hands of the dying sovereign, 
on thanking his Majesty for the honor, 
the deputy Virchow did not hesitate to 
state with great frankness that this dis- 
tinction accorded to him by the emperor 
would give great pleasure to a wide 
circle of his friends, since it wouid help 
to confute the current belief that the 
Emperor Frederick thought less well of 
public men if they belonged to the Pro- 
gressive faction. The emperor inter- 
rupted the deputy ere ever he could end 
his phrase, expressing his amazement 
that such opinions could be held of him, 
adding that he not oniy esteemed the 
men of the Progressive party, but hon- 
ored their principles and deeds, 


Although the new course steered by 
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the vessel of the German State, to 
adopt the Emperor William’s own ex- 
pression, was connected with an entire 
change in the whole personnel of the 
ministers and ministry, nevertheless 
the combatants have remained on the 
whole essentially the same. In the 
early days of the sovereign’s reign 
rumor pointed to various persons as 
trusted friends of the emperor who 
would in course of time take a leading 
position. But time passed, and none of 
these men emerged from their compar- 
ative obscurity into public life. Only 
once, quite at the beginning of the reign, 
the emperor chose Count Douglas as his 
mouthpiece, to explain his standpoint, 
and thus to combat various erroneous 
ideas that circulated regarding his opin- 
ions and aims, a speech in which spe- 
cial stress was laid on the point that 
gave rise to great hopes among the Lib- 
erals, that the emperor-king was a sworn 
foe to all one-sided and extreme tenden- 
cies. After this one occasion, however, 
Count Douglas retired back into ob- 
security, though it is known that he is 
an intimate in the imperial circle. 

More importance is attached to the 
influence of Dr. Hinzpeter, the former 
tutor and lifelong friend of the em- 
peror, who, it is well known, gave the 
impetus to the issue of the Labor Re- 
scripts, thanks to the report he made to 
the emperor concerning his personal 
observations of the misery endured by 
the workmen on the Rhine, and also in 
the Prussian manufacturing districts. 
In consequence of these reports Hinz- 
peter has become an odious personality 
to the German manufacturers, and to 
all who cling to Bismarck’s protectionist 
and oppressive policy. Their mildest 
reproach against him is that he takes 
too ideal a view of the working classes, 
and infects the emperor with the same. 
But not even Hinzpeter, though his 
influence over William II. is acknowl- 
edged, has ever stepped out of his re- 
served position. His enemies wish he 
would ; they desire to see him hold a 
portfolio, knowing well that ministers 
may fall, and that by such open action 
/he could compromise himself far more 
in public opinion than by his private 
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exertion of influence. Instead, he lives 
in quiet retirement in the small Rhenish 
town of Bielefeld. He probably recog- 
nizes that in this way he can be far 
more useful to his former pupil, whom 
he assists not only with advice and sug- 
gestions, but also in his literary efforts. 
The biography of his grandfather which 
William II. is preparing for the press 
will be largely due to the pen of Dr. 
Hinzpeter. 

Yet another intimate friend of the 
emperor, but one who more than the 
two others has played an important 
part, is Count Waldersee, the successor 
of Moltke as chief of the general staff, 
whose deposition from this office a 
while ago excited such astonishment 
and such comments. Count Waldersee 
has married an American wife, who by 
her first marriage is a relative of the 
present empress, and hence an inti- 
macy was established already between 
the two families, even while William 
was only yet Prince of Prussia, apart 
from the fact that Count Waldersee was 
one of his masters in the art of military 
tactics. It is through the influence of 
Count Waldersee and of his wife that 
Prince William was drawn into encour- 
aging the Stoecker movement, much to 
the annoyance of his parents, and it is 
thought that the count’s deposition and 
transference to a small city distant from 
the capital was connected not remotely 
with the dismissal of Stoecker. 

Though not strictly speaking to be 
classed as statesmen, the three men 
named above are worthy of mention in 
our essay, and of attentive considera- 
tion, as they play, and have played, a 
great though unobtrusive part in the 
new direction of German policy, a di- 
rection whose bearing is not entirely 
clear, although the new pilot who guides 
the course repeatedly assures the world 
in speeches of often doubtful wisdom 
that he knows precisely whither he is 
steering. At times the more cold- 
blooded observer would deem that he 
was making direct for the harbor of the 
most pronounced Liberalism, while at 
other times his direction seems set back- 
wards towards the ancient refuges of 
Medizevalism, mysticism, and despotic 
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rule. ‘* Time is honest,”’ says the Ital- 
ian proverb, and time the truthful will 
reveal to those who live long enough 
the results that will accrue from the 
present somewhat chaotic state of Ger- 
man policy. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A FRENCH PROVINCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE latter part of the seventeenth 
century is singularly deficient in works 
which could throw light on the social 
and intellectual condition of provincial 
life in France. The splendor of the 
court of Louis XIV., where all that 
the kingdom contained of illustrious by 
birth or talent was assembled, concen- 
trated on itself the attention of the 
writers of the day, just as the monarch 
concentrated the powers of the State in 
his own hands ; and the works of that 
epoch rarely afford us a glimpse of the 
country or of its inhabitants. A care- 
less allusion in one of Mme. de Sévigné’s 
letters to the citizens hanged at Rennes 
for not paying their taxes, and a few 
lines of La Bruyére describing the suf- 
ferings of the peasantry, comprise nearly 
all the information with regard to the 
state of the provinces to be found in the 
classical literature of the century of the 
Grand Monarch. All the more inter- 
esting, therefore, is the journal kept by 
the Abbé Fiéchier during the assizes 
held at Clermont in 1665, in which he 
has given a lively picture of the man- 
ners and customs of the various classes 
of society in a secluded part of France, 
where a turbulent aristocracy defied the 
royal authority and exercised an uncon- 
trolled sway over its vassals. 

Fiéchier, who later on, when Bishop 
of Nimes, acquired a reputation for 
eloquence inferior only to that of Bos- 
suet, was the son of a tradesman of 
Pernes in the diocese of Carpentras. 
At the age of fifteen he joined the order 
of Les Peres de la Doctrine Chrétienne, 
of which his uncle was superior, at 
Tarascon, became professor of litera- 
ture, and afterwards was sent to teach 
rhetoric at Narbonne, where he also 
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acquired some reputation by his ser-|them in several provinces during the 


mons. 


After his uncle’s death he left} reigns of Francis I. and his successors ; 


the order, and in 1659, being then| but the stern administration of Riche- 


twenty-eight, he settled in Paris and 
applied himself assiduously to literature. 
Conrart, the secretary of the French 
Academy, introduced him to M. de 
Montausier, the husband of Julie d’An- 
gennes, at whose house he met the sur- 
viving members of that brilliant society 
of nobles and men of letters which 
Mme. de Rambouillet had gathered 
round her in the earlier part of the 
century. The young abbé’s wit and 
eloquence, joined to his talent for Latin 
versification, a gift then highly appre- 
ciated, soon brought him into notice. 
After a residence of about two years 
in Paris, he entered the household of 
Louis Urbain Lefévre de Caumartin, 
maitre des requétes, as tutor to his son, 
M. de Boissy, and in that capacity ac- 
companied him to Auvergne. 

It was the last occasion upon which 
the assizes called Les Grands Jours 
were held with all the solemn formality, 
and put forth all the arbitrary powers 
with which that institution was in- 
vested. They consisted of special com- 
missions named by the king, and sent 
with plenary powers as immediate rep- 
resentatives of the royal authority, to 
decide without appeal both civil and 
criminal cases in those provinces where, 
from one reason or another, the ordi- 
nary courts of law were unable to admin- 
ister justice. In earlier times, while 
the kings of the third race were engaged 
in enlarging and consolidating their 
realm, these assizes recurred much 
more frequently. They were held reg- 
ularly twice a year in districts which 
had been recently annexed to the crown 
by the death of one of the great feuda- 
tories, or by conquest from the English. 
They thus helped to extend the royal 
authority over all France, and as that 
authority became more firmly estab- 
lished, they were gradually superseded 
by the local tribunals. The universal 
disorganization and lawlessness, which 
were the consequence of the English 
wars of the fifteenth century, and later 
on of the religious conflicts of the six- 
teenth, rendered it necessary to hold 








lieu, and his merciless repression of 
every symptom of insubordination on 
the part of the aristocracy, caused peace 
and order to prevail throughout France, 
and the supremacy of the king was 
everywhere acknowledged. 

During the minority, however, of 
Louis XIV.,a portion of the nobility, 
led by the Prince de Condé, strove to 
assert the independence of their order 
against the increasing absolutism of the 
State ; and the war of La Fronde may 
be considered as the last struggle of 
feudal liberty against personal govern- 
ment. Beaten on the field of battle 
and gradually excluded from nearly all 
participation in the administration of 
affairs, which Louis XIV. preferred to 
entrust to men of plebeian origin, the 
aristocracy still retained an almost un- 
limited power over their vassals. In 
the more remote parts of France they 
looked upon themselves as nearly inde- 
pendent of the crown; they acknowl- 
edged no other law than their interests 
or their caprice; and their inferiors 
had no defence against their tyranny 
and their rapacity. This was more 
especially the case in the wild and 
mountainous province of Auvergne, 
where the nobles, relying on the 
strength of their castles, defied the local 
authorities, or secured their complicity 
through intimidation. The crimes of 
the aristocracy, the murmurs of the 
people, and the complaints of the offi- 
cials, at last constrained the king to 
adopt severe measures of repression, 
and by letters patent dated 31st August, 
1665, a commission of sixteen members 
of the Parliament of Paris, under the 
presidency of Henri de Novion, prési- 
dent & mortier, with M. de Caumartin, 
maitre des requétes, as keeper of the 
seals, and Denis Talon as procureur du 
roi, was ordered to go to Clermont, 
with full powers to redress the griev- 
ances of the peasants, chastise the 
crimes of the nobles, and take the 
necessary measures to restore order. 

M. de Caumartin was accompanied 
by his mother, his young wife, and M. 














de Boissy, his son by a former mar- 
riage ; and during the four months the 
assizes lasted, his house was the centre 
where his fellow judges, the principal 
citizens of Clermont, and those nobles 
who did not think it more prudent to 
leave the country, met in friendly inter- 
course under the watchful eyes of the 
Abbé Fiéchier, who has handed down 
to us in his ‘*‘ Mémoires ”’ a faithful rec- 
ord of their peculiarities and eccentrici- 
ties. His little work is a masterpiece 
of graceful and witty narrative, and 
though probably intended merely for 
the amusement of his patrons the De 
Caumartins, and his other Parisian 
friends, its importance to the historian 
is very great from the truthfulness with 
which it depicts a state of society long 
since vanished. Fléchier shows us a 
fierce and haughty aristocracy still im- 
bued with the rebellious spirit of the 
Middle Ages; a prosperous middle 
class strongly attached to its local cus- 
toms and privileges ; and a peasantry, 
in many cases oppressed and ill-treated, 
in whose minds were already latent 


those germs of hatred and revolt 
destined to burst forth with such 
vehemence at the Revolution. The 


” 


‘* Mémoires ”’ are also a remarkable ex- 
ample of the intellectual and social 
authority which Paris already exercised 
over the rest of France, even in the 
days when the provinces still possessed 
much of their ancient independence. 
The capital could, even then, absorb 
into itself and completely transform all 
who came under its influence ; for we 
find the abbé, a native of the south of 
France, affecting to look down on the 
provincials as barbarians, ridiculing 
their manners, and despising their lit- 
erary efforts as sadly deficient in that 
supreme finish and protection which 
Paris alone could confer. He was, it 
is true, entitled to speak on the subject 
with some authority. It was, just then, 
an epoch of transition, when the 
slightly antiquated French of the days 
of Louis XIII., which to its prevailing 
tone of courtesy and distinction still 
added some traces of the rhetorical 
exaggeration and the taste for antithesis 
and word-play characteristic of the less 
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cultured but more robust sixteenth 
century, was about to attain the highest 
degree of symmetry and elegance. Cor- 
neille, Pascal, Boileau, and Moliére had 
already produced their earlier works ; 
and Fiéchier, by the dignity and purity 
of his style, may claim to be reckoned 
among those who most contributed to 
refine and polish the French tongue, 
and confer upon it that perfection of 
form which has rendered the great 
writers of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries models for whoever 
wishes to write with clearness and pre- 
cision. 

The abbé gives us no information 
with regard to his journey from Paris, 
but opens his narrative with the arrival 
of the judges at Riom, where they 
stopped for a day’s rest before making 
their entry into Clermont. <A drive of 
a few hours separates Riom from Cler- 
mont, and as the judges, preceded by 
the chevalier du guet (officer of the 
watch) and his mounted police dressed 
in red, approached the town, they were 
met at intervals along the road by the 
principal officials of the municipality, 
by deputations from the neighboring 
communities, and by the leading nobles 
of the province, who greeted them with 
complimentary speeches, to each of 
which suitable replies had to be made 
by the president, M. de Novion. More 
deputations and more speeches from 
the clergy of the diocese, the religious 
orders, and the local bar awaited the 
royal commission on its arrival in the 
town; and the worthy people of Cler- 
mont fondly imagined that they had 
dazzled the Parisians by so much elo- 
quence and erudition. But Fiéchier, 
who already bore the title of preacher 
to the court, does not conceal his dis- 
dain for these ‘‘ wearisome displays,”’ 
in which the Grands Jours were com- 
pared to the Last Judgment, and quo- 
tations from St. Augustine and St. 
Ambrose proved that those Fathers of 
the Church had foreseen and prophe- 
sied what was about to take place in 
Auvergne. These tedious formalities, 
however, were at last brought to an 
end ; the judges were installed in their 
lodgings ; M. Talon hastened to inspect 
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the prisoners aad ascertain for what 
number of criminals there might be 
room ; and in a few days the assizes 
were opened. 

At the request of the procureur du 
roi, the Bishop of Clermont issued a 
pastoral letter to be read in every par- 
ish on three consecutive Sundays, com- 
manding all persons who could give 
information with regard to any crime, 
to come forward and denounce the 
culprits under pain of excommunica- 
tion. The long list of outrages and 
abuses contained in this document may 
be considered as presenting a tolerably 
faithful picture of the disorder prevail- 
ing throughout the country. There had 
been assassinations and robberies, in- 
cendiarisms and acts of violence which 
had remained unpunished. The levy 
of taxes had been impeded, the execu- 
tion of decrees and sentences hindered, 
and the ministers of justice intimi- 
dated. Public functionaries had been 
guilty of extortion and corruption, and 
some of the seigneurs hauts justiciers, 
who had power of life and death over 
their vassals, kept their prisoners in 
dungeons under ground, while others 
detained persons illegally in their cas- 
tles. Others, again, levied tolls without 
authority, deprived the peasantry of 
their pasturage and forest right, ill- 
treated the officials who received com- 
plaints against their exactions, and 
forced them to surrender the writs they 
had taken out. 

As the public were excluded from 
the sittings of the court in all criminal 
cases, Fléchier had leisure to study 
and record the features of the unknown 
world about him, where he evidently 
looked upon himself as an exile from 
civilization. The town of Clermont, 
with its steep, narrow streets and 
gloomy houses, did not please him, and 
he saw nothing remarkable in it except 
the unusually large number of children 
in every family. The ladies of Cler- 
mont, he ungallantly declared, were 
ugly; and he gives a very satirical 
description of their ceremonious visits 
to the wives of the officials from Paris, 
in presence of whose superior ele- 
gance and manners they felt that their 
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provincial ways seemed old-fashioned, 
and their rustic wit poor and trivial. 
They had not even the courage to visit 
alone, but came in a crowd, hoping 
thereby to be less remarked and to keep 
each other in countenance ; they en- 
tered the apartment awkwardly and 
stiffly, some holding their arms crossed, 
others letting them hang down straight ; 
and insignificant details of local gossip 
formed the only subject of their conver- 
sation. At the balls given by M. de 
Caumartin, where many of the nobles, 
who had no reason to fear a denuncia- 
tion, came to pay their respects to the 
royal commissioners, the abbé did not 
find that the behavior of the provincials 
was much better. He admired, it is 
true, the gaiety and gracefulness of la 
bourrée, the national dance of Auvergne; 
but he was much shocked at the dis- 
putes which broke out among the ladies, 
who abused each other freely, and were 
sometimes on the point of proceeding 
to actual violence, using their muffs 
after the fashion of boxing-gloves, or 
pulling each other’s hair. 

They were, nevertheless, some ladies 
at Clermont, who aspired to a more in- 
tellectual life, and held advanced ideas 
with regard to the education of women. 
The question was evidently much dis- 
cussed at the time, for the abbé gives 
an account of a conversation on the 
subject at which he assisted, and re- 
peats the indignant protests he heard 
against the slavery in which it was the 
fashion to keep the minds of women, by 
withholding from them the liberty to 
study; as if they were not as capable as 
men of acquiring learning, or as if 
nature had deprived them of reason 
and bestowed on them purely exterior 
charms. Fléchier does not blame or 
ridicule these aspirations, nor confound 
them with the affected attempts of cer- 
tain provincials to imitate the tone of 
the literary salons of Paris. It was at 
Vichy, where he passed a few days, 
that he met with specimens of the 
class which Molitre had recently sat- 
irized, and who, like his heroines, looked 
upon Paris, as ‘‘the grand assemblage 
of wonders, the centre of good taste, of 
wit, and of courtesy.’? The arrival at 

















the little town of a preacher to the 
court, who had also the reputation of 
being a wit and a poet, caused great 
excitement among the visitors to the 
baths, and two ladies, whom Fléchier 
calls des précieuses languissantes, has- 
tened to pay their respects to him, ap- 
parently under the impression that the 
mere fact of being seen in his society 
would give them a reputation for learn- 
ing. They overwhelmed the abbé with 
compliments, and expressed their hap- 
piness at meeting with a person from 
the court in that barbarous region ; 
little suspecting what a cruelly satirical 
sketch the abbé would present to his 
Parisian friends of the tall and ungainly 
form of one of his admirers, and of the 
multitude of patches which decorated 
the face of the other, leaving only her 
eyes and nose visible. 

It was not, however, the provincials 
alone who provoked Fléchier’s witti- 
cisms ; among the little band of Pari- 
sians who considered themselves so 
superior to the people of Clermont, 
there was no dearth of subjects for his 
sarcastic pen. One of his most finished 
portraits is that of Madame Talon, the 
mother of the procureur du roi ; a cap- 
ital type of the serious, hard-working, 
narrow-minded bourgeoisie of Paris. The 
more aristocratic De Caumartins looked 
down on her as much their inferior in 
rank, and it was probably to excite their 
laughter that her peculiarities have been 
so minutely described. Meddlesome 
and fussy, possessed by a mania for 
organization, and firmly convinced of 
the perfection of Parisian ways, Ma- 
dame Talon had hardly arrived at Cler- 
mont when she undertook to stir up the 
sleepy country town, and to regulate 
everything and everybody init. Taking 
advantage of the influence she derived 
from her son’s position on the royal 
commission, she began by inspecting 
the weights and measures of the shop- 
keepers, and discovered to her great 
indignation that at Clermont the pound 
contained only thirteen or fourteen 
ounces instead of sixteen. The com- 
missioners, however, found it impossi- 
ble to change the local customs, and 
could only issue a decree by which they 
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fixed the prices of all articles during 
their stay; but Madame Talon, who 
still mistrusted the honesty of the pro- 
vincials, obliged her tradesmen to bring 
their goods to her lodgings and weighed 
them herself. She next took in hand 
the reform of the religious orders, lec- 
tured the Ursuline nuns for not rising 
at four o’clock all the year round, 
criticised the management of the hospi- 
tal, laid down rules for the care of the 
sick, and finally summoned the principal 
ladies of Clermnont to establish an asso- 
ciation for the relief of the poor accord- 
ing to the system adopted in Paris. 
‘Such is the custom in Paris,’’ was, 
indeed, in Madame Talon’s opinion, a 
sufficient reason and an unanswerable 
argument in every difficulty ; but the 
unfortunate associates were so lectured 
and browbeaten in the endeavor to raise 
them to her standard of perfection, that 
their meetings soon came to an end. 

While Madame Talon was thus en- 
gaged in diffusing the superior culture 
of Paris among the benighted provin- 
cials, the royal commissioners were no 
less actively employed in establishing 
the supremacy of the law by their ener- 
getic and summary mode of procedure. 
Their arrival at Clermont had spread 
terror throughout the district over which 
their jurisdiction extended. The no- 
bles, but more especially those of the 
wilder and more mountainous regions, 
who had lived in the utmost lawlessness 
and defied all civil or religious authority, 
were filled with dismay. They recalled 
to mind all the evil deeds of their lives, 
and sought to stop the complaints of 
their vassals by offering compensation 
for the injustice and ill-treatment of 
the past, while those who felt that the 
accusations hanging over them were too 
serious to be met, fled the country. 

The family of Canillac, one of the 
most wealthy and illustrious of Au- 
vergne, whose principal branch, the De 
Beaufort-Canillac, had given two popes 
to the Church in the fourteenth century, 
seems to have most distinguished itself 
by the crimes of its members. The 
head of the family was then Jacques 
Timoléon, Marquis de Beaufort-Canil- 
lac, whom Fiéchier terms the greatest 
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and oldest sinner in the province ; a 
man who for sixty years had gloried in 
his wickedness, feeling no remorse, and 
only answering the complaints of his 
victims with jeers. By the unscrupu- 
lous abuse of his feudal rights he im- 
posed enormous taxes on his vassals 
under frivolous pretexts, and often en- 
couraged them to commit crimes for 
which they were afterwards obliged to 
purchase forgiveness by heavy fines. 
A band of twelve malefactors, whom he 
maintained in his castle and called his 
twelve apostles, executed his orders 
and terrorized the country. The Par- 
liament of Toulouse had condemned 
him to death some years previously ; 
but as it was impossible to arrest him, 
he had been executed in effigy, and he 
could boast of having assisted at his own 
execution from a window of the house 
where he was hiding. But a royal 
commission like the Grands Jours was 
not to be defied as easily as a provincial 
parliament. At the first intimation of 
danger the marquis hastened to take 
refuge in Spain ; he was therefore con- 
demned to death in his absence, his 
property was confiscated, and his cas- 
tles ordered to be razed to the ground. 
Other members of the family also saved 
their lives by a timely flight ; but Guil- 
laume de Beaufort, sénéschal of Cler- 
mont, whom public opinion denounced 
as one of the worst, contrived to set 
aside the most incriminating documents 
and to bribe the hostile witnesses, so 
that the court, though convinced of his 
guilt, could only reprimand and fine 
him on some lesser charges. The least 
guilty of the family expiated the crimes 
of the others. The Vicomte de la Motte 
de Canillac at the head of a band of 
armed men had attacked another gen- 
tleman and killed one of his servants ; 
but the general lawlessness of the prov- 
ince was such, that he did not expect 
to be molested for what he considered 
a trivial offence which the king might 
be induced to pardon. He was, there- 


fore, arrested at Clermont shortly after 
the beginning of the assizes ; his trial 
did not last long, and four hours after 
the sentence was pronounced, he was 
beheaded. 
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D’Espinchal, Seigneur de Massiac, a 
man whose unpunished crimes, accord- 
ing to Fiéchier, were one of the prin- 
cipal reasons which determined the king 
to proclaim the Grands Jours, though 
far more guilty than De la Motte, suc- 
ceeded in escaping. He was accused, 
among other things, of having oppressed 
his vassals, attempted to poison his 
wife, and killed one of his pages through 
jealousy. The brother of a person 
whom he had injured went to Paris to 
claim the protection of the king, but 
even there he was not in safety, for 
D’Espinchal caused him to be seized by 
his servants at the very gates of the 
Louvre, and carried off in a sedan-chair. 
He would probably have been assassi- 
nated in the outskirts of the city, had 
not some soldiers heard his cries for 
help and rescued him. D’Espinchal 
had been already condemned to death, 
but had defied all attempts of the au- 
thorities to arrest him ; for the brilliancy 
of his wit and the charm of his conver- 
sation rendered him universally liked 
and appreciated among his fellow nobles, 
in spite of his violent and iniquitous 
conduct towards his inferiors, and they 
willingly helped to conceal him from 
the officers of justice. With a band of 
armed men he wandered through the 
mountains of Auvergne, never sleeping 
for two nights in the same place, and 
protected even by the Duc de Bouillon, 
governor of the province, who sought to 
obtain his pardon from the king. When 
the Grands Jours were opened he left 
the country, and entered the service 
of the elector of Bavaria, where he rose 
to the rank of general, and in 1678 ob- 
tained a full pardon with permission to 
return to France. 

The Baron de Sénégas, and the two 
Marquises du Palais, were also fortu- 
nate enough to take to flight in time. 
The acts of which they were accused 
show the incredible state of disorder 
which prevailed throughout Auvergne, 
and could only be repressed by ener- 
getic and arbitrary measures. The 
Baron de Sénégas seems to have con- 
sidered himself quite independent of 
the authority of the State. He had 
hindered the collection of the king’s 























taxes by violence, and imposed taxes 
of his own on several villages. He had 
seized the tithes of a priory, and pulled 
down a chapel to employ the materials 
in fortifying one of his castles. He 
was also accused of two or three assas- 
sinations, and of having illegally im- 
prisoned many persons for the purpose 
of extorting ransom. The sentence 
prondunced on him in his absence was 
banishment for life; his lands were 
confiscated, his castles razed, and his 
feudal rights restored to the crown. 
The Marquises du Palais, father and 
son, were condemned to death. Their 
retainers had killed the servant of a 
gentleman who had a lawsuit against 
them, and when a tipstaff and six police 
officers came to arrest the assassins, the 
younger marquis, accompanied by sev- 
eral other nobles, drove them away, 
pursued them to a neighboring village, 
broke into the inn where they had taken 
refuge, killed three of them, and kept 
the others prisoners in his castle for 
some time. 

The other nobles who had fled were 
also condemned to death in their ab- 
sence. The same charges were brought 
against all. They had oppressed their 
vassals by merciless exactions, and 
lived in a state of incessant warfare 
with their neighbors ; they had waylaid 
and assassinated their enemies, or pil- 
laged and wrecked their houses ; and 
such was the terror they inspired, that, 
even when a judge was found with the 
honesty and the courage to give a deci- 
sion against them, the sentence of the 
court could not be carried out. The 
fugitives were executed in effigy; a 
mode of punishment which Fléchier 
much admires, and quaintly calls a 
happy invention of justice for covering 
with infamy those whom she cannot 
seize, and chastising crime in the ab- 
sence of the criminal. The number of 
the condemned was so great that on one 
day as many as thirty paintings were 
exhibited at the place of execution, 
each representing the decapitation of a 
guilty noble whom a timely flight had 
placed beyond the reach of the law. 

The direct intervention of the sover- 
eign in defence of the oppressed peas- 
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antry inspired them with a feeling of 
confidence, and encouraged them to 
manifest openly the hatred of the aris- 
tocracy which had been long fermenting 
in their minds. Fléchier says that it 
was observed during the assizes how 
daring the peasants had grown, and 
with what readiness they came forward 
to bear witness against the nobles, 
though in many cases their complaints 
were frivolous or even unfounded. 
Their imagination, too, became strange- 
ly excited under the belief that the 
power of their oppressors was to be 
abolished. They fancied that one of 
the objects of the Grands Jours was to 
restore all the lands that had ever be- 
longed to them, and that they were 
entitled to re-enter into possession of 
the fields and vineyards sold by their 
forefathers. Many of them left off 
working, and assumed patronizing airs 
towards their masters, graciously offer- 
ing them testimonials of good conduct 
and promises of protection ; while oth- 
ers, by their studied insolence, sought 
to provoke them to acts of violence 
which might furnish a pretext for de- 
nouncing them to the judges. 

These manifestations of discontent 
were not, however, confined to the peas- 
antry. <A village curé was condemned 
at the Grands Jours to a year’s banish- 
ment for having preached to his flock 
upon the tyrannical conduct of the king 
and his ministers, mingling his denun- 
ciation of the government and its heavy 
taxation with praise of the old Roman 
republic. A charge of high treason 
had also been brought against Henri de 
Launoy, avocat du roi, at Evereux. He 
was reported to have said, while plead- 
ing a cause, that the king was a tyrant 
and ought to be forced to withdraw into 
a monastery as had been several of his 
predecessors, and the kingdom changed 
into a republic like that of Venice. The 
accusation was proved to have been 
false, and those who had made it were 
punished at the Grands Jours ; but it 
serves as an indication of the ideas 
which were even then floating vaguely 
through the minds of the people. It 
shows that at the very moment when 
Louis XIV. was suppressing every 
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trace of freedom in France by subject- 
ing all the orders of the State to his 
immediate control, and creating at Ver- 
sailles the most splendid palace and the 
most brilliant court of modern times, 
the first mutterings of the storm which 
was to sweep away his throne and its 
defenders had begun to be faintly heard 
among the mountains of Auvergne. 
The Grands Jours were brought to 
a close on January 30th, 1666, to the 
great relief both of the judges, who 
were longing to return to their beloved 
Paris, and of those nobles who had not 
been accused and arrested, but whose 
consciences, nevertheless, still re- 
proached them with some delinquen- 
cies, and who could not feel easy so 
long as the dreaded tribunal remained 
in the country. In four months no less 
than twelve thousand civil and criminal 
cases had been laid before the court ; 
two hundred and seventy-three culprits 
hal been condemned to be hanged, 
ninety-six to be banished, forty-four to 
be beheaded, thirty-two to be broken 
alive, and twenty-eight to be sent to the 
galleys. Although in the majority of 
these cases the flight of the accused 
had rendered the execution of the sen- 
tence impossible, yet this severity re- 
stored order throughout the province, 
repressed the tyranny of the nobles, 
and gave to those charged with the 
execution of the law the courage to 
perform their duty; so that M. de 
Novion could assure Colbert that, for 
the future, a single hussier would be 
able to execute legal decrees without 
the imposing military escort which had 
previously been indispensable. Tocom- 
memorate this victory over lawlessness 
the king caused a medal to be struck, 
bearing on one side his effigy, and on 
the reverse an image of Justice holding 
in one hand the sword and scales, and 
with the other raising a kneeling figure 
representing the enfranchised province. 
The official documents of the reign of 
Louis XIV. bear witness to his sincere 


desire to promote the welfare of his | whether 





codify the laws, to encourage public 
works, to abolish the restrictions on 
traffic between the different provinces, 
and establish uniformity of weights and 
measures throughout France. In carry- 
ing out these reforms Louis had to con- 
tend with the narrow prejudices, the 
selfishness and apathy of the provincial 
parliaments, and the corruption and 
ignorance of the municipalities opposed 
to all progress. He committed, how- 
ever, the fatal error of persevering in 
the jealous policy inaugurated by Riche- 
lieu, and sought bv every means to 
weaken the authority of the aristocracy 
and depose them from their legitimate 
position as leaders of the people. In- 
stead of granting to them a larger share 
in the administration of their provinces, 
but at the same time carefully protecting 
their subordinates against injustice and 
oppression, he attracted them to his 
court, and retained them there by titles 
and pensions, while the local govern- 
ment passed gradually into the hands of 
the intendants, generally chosen from 
among the maitres des requétes. Legal 
functionaries were thus substituted as 
much as possible for the nobility, as 
being more subservient to the royal 
will and more zealous for the extension 
of the royal prerogative whence their 
own authority was derived. At the 
close, however, of the following cen- 
tury, it was mainly ’homme de loi, the 
village attorney, or the member of the 
provincial bar, as M. Taine remarks, 
who inflamed the passions of the peas- 
antry, and led the bands of infuriated 
savages by whom were swept away the 
institutions under which France had 
grown and prospered during a thousand 
years. What resistance could the nobles 
of that day oppose to the popular move- 
ment ? They had lost all capacity for 
taking part in public life; they had 
ceased to exercise influence over the 
people. They still retained, however, 
their courage and their honor, and 
were faithful to their king unto death, 
they perished for his cause 
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subjects and the prosperity of France. | on the scaffold, or in the heroic struggle 
The king and his great minister Colbert | waged against the Revolution on the 


were indefatigable in their efforts to 
purify the administration of justice, to 
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From Good Words. 
MRS. DUNCAN STEWART. 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 

“No spring or summer beauty hath such grace 

As I have seen in one autumnal face.” 

No. 101 is one of the smallest houses 
in Sloane Street, looking upon the gar- 
dens. It was occupied within the last 
few years by a delicate, beautiful old 
lady, who retained to the last the grace- 
ful figure of her youth, with a sweet- 
ness of manner which beguiled, and a 
wonderful mingling of wit, wisdom, and 
pathos which subjugated all who came 
in contact with her. It was no wonder 
that many of the smartest footmen in 
London had often daily to wait for 
hours round the unpretending door ; it 
was not strange that the most charm- 
ing and interesting elements of London 
society met constantly in the little 
rooms, or that they were always found 
and always felt at their best there. 
Talking of self-respect, Mrs. Duncan 
Stewart would often quote to her 
friends the maxim of Madame George 
Sand ; — 

Vérité envers le monde, 
Humilité envers Dieu, 
Dignité envers soi-méme, 


and would playfully add, ‘“ But who 
should one be well with, if not with 
oneself — with whom one has to live so 
very much ?” and the unselfish single- 
ness of purpose which had steered her 
unscathed through the vicissitudes of a 
very varied life, lent a tender charm to 
her declining years, whilst her marvel- 
lous memory enabled her to bring forth 
for the instruction or amusement of 
her younger friends, a ceaseless treas- 
ure out of the rich storehouse of her 
wealthy past. Her society was a con- 
stant contradiction to the theory of De 
Tocqueville that ‘‘ the charming art of 
conversation — to touch and set in mo- 
tion a thousand thoughts, without dwell- 
ing tiresomely on any one — is amongst 
the lost arts, and can only be sought for 
in History Hut.” Sometimes, in rare 
moments of depression, she would 
speak of the pain of old age, of the dis- 
tress of feeling that she could do so 
little for others, of the being ‘ just a 
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creature crawling between heaven and 
earth.”” Yet, with small means and 
feeble powers, those who know her best 
remember that there was never a day 
in which she did not make some one 
happy, in which she had not formed 
some fresh plan for the pleasure and 
welfare of others. 

Harriet Everilda was the only daugh- 
ter of Major Antony Gore, younger 
brother of Sir Ralph Gore, of Manor 
Gore, in the County of Donegal, who 
succeeded his Uncle Ralph, Earl of 
Ross, as seventh baronet, the earldom 
being limited to direct heirs male. Her 
mother, who was the daughter of a 
clergyman in Devonshire, died at her 
birth, and her father soon after. Though 
of a Protestant family, she was placed 
for her early education in a convent — 
Les Dames Anglaises — at Rouen, and 
there acquired that perfect familiarity 
with the French language which she 
always retained. She often thought in 
French, and entered into the feelings of 
her French acquaintance as few En- 
glishwomen could do. It was from an 
association with the surroundings of 
her childhood, that she always said in 
her old age that it was more natural 
to her to pray in French than in En- 
glish. 

Upon leaving her convent, Miss Gore 
went to reside with her guardian, Mr. 
Gordon, who filled the post of British 
consul at Havre de Grace, and in his 
house the great charm of her mental 
powers already made itself felt. Wash- 
ington Irving and his brother Peter 
were especially devoted to her. Her 
passionate interest in everything con- 
nected with the stage was first due to 
their influence. For eleven nights 
consecutively Washington Irving took 
her to see Talma act, and in late years 
she would often describe the marvel- 
lous powers of Madame Rachel, whom 
she also saw with him, especially in 
the ‘‘Cinna’”’ of Corneille —how, as 
Emilie, she would sit quietly in her 
chair, when all the people were raging 
around her, and then of the thrilling 
electric force with which she would 
hiss out in the fury of her vengeance 
against Augustus : — 
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Je recevois de lui la place de Livie 
Comme un moyen plus sir d’attenter & sa 
vie. 

It is remembered how, at this time, 
visitors at Mr. Gordon’s house would 
ask him where Harriet Gore was and 
he would answer, ‘‘ Oh, she is at the 
end of the terrace making Washington 
Irving believe he is God Almighty, and 
he is busy believing it.”’ 

In her twenty-fourth year Harriet 
Gore was married at Paris to Duncan 
Stewart, a prosperous Baltic merchant, 
whose mercantile pursuits had taken 
him to Havre. He was a younger son 
of an ancient Scotch family, whose 
clan, the Stewarts of Appin, had occu- 
pied and dominated a large tract of 
country on the west coast of Argyle- 
shire from a remote period. Staunch 
supporters of the crown since the 
twelfth century, the family had been 
loyal to the Jacobite cause and had 
joined with enthusiasm in the wars of 
Montrose and the rising of 1715 and 
1745. Duncan Stewart’s grandfather 

yas with Prince Charlie at Culloden, 
his grandmother and her two children 
had followed her husband and the army 
to the neighborhood of Inverness in a 
carriage, and his father—one of those 
children — remembered all his life the 
carriage being stopped by English sol- 
diers after the battle, and a little ring 
being roughly pulled from his finger. 
The grandfather fled to the Continent 
with the prince ; the father afterwards 
settled in Dumfriesshire, where he 
bought a small property, and became a 
deputy-lieutenant for the county. By 
his wife, Margaret Graham, of Shaw, 
he had a large family. The two eldest 
sons, James and Charles Stewart, suc- 
ceeded to divisions of their father’s 
land, and became active country gen- 
tlemen. Charles, who survived till 
1874, was widely known throughout 
Scotland as one of the first authorities 
on the management of land, the breed- 
ing of stock, and county business ; like 
his two sisters, he never married, and 
lived with them and their aged mother 
at Hillside in Dryfesdale for many long 
years. Their home was a notable in- 
stance of ‘* plain living and high think- 








ing,’ and widely and deeply were they 
beloved and respected. 

The younger brother Duncan, who, 
after the fashion of cadets of Scottish 
families, indeed like Francis Osbaldis- 
ton in *‘ Rob Roy,’’ had turned to mer- 
cantile pursuits, and in those pursuits 
had acquired comparative wealth, ever 
came back with delight to his old home. 
To that old-fashioned home, immedi- 
ately after his marriage, he brought 
his beautiful and brilliant young wife, 
whose French wardrobe and ready wit 
were a revelation to the homely Scot- 
tish ladies who inhabited it. Though 
of a thoroughly noble, unselfish char- 
acter, the venerable mother was almost 
aghast on first meeting with an element 
so discordant to the quiet monotone of 
her long experience, and perhaps went. 
on a wrong as well as on a hopeless tack 
in exaggerating her own homeliness as 
an example, while the sisters were per- 
plexed by one who, engrossed in the 
charms of modern literature, uncon- 
cernedly abandoned all housewifely du- 
ties to take care of themselves. Time, 
and the wide sympathies of either side, 
eventually led to a mutual respect and 
admiration, but never to the union of 
intimate affection. Through life, Mrs. 
Duncan Stewart honored her sisters-in- 
law as noble and Christian women, but 
their tastes and pursuits were always 
too dissimilar for close intercourse. 

Through many years after his mar- 
riage, the business in which Mr. Dun- 
‘an Stewart was engaged compelled 
him to reside in Liverpool or at a 
country house in the neighborhood. 
Here the family lived luxuriously, and 
entertained constantly. Economy, at 
this period of her life, was certainly not 
studied by Mrs. Stewart, but her hus- 
band adored her, and always liked her 
to do just as she pleased. The Scottish 
relations grieved in silence, for was she 
not *‘ just Duncan’s wife ”’ ? - 

Eight children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan Stewart during their resi- 
dence in Liverpool. During this time 
also, the eldest girl, Minnie, died, after 
having been nursed by her mother with 
inexhaustible devotion through a long 
illness. It was very characteristic of 























the impassioned character of Mrs. Stew- 
art, that when she saw that the precious 
life of Minnie had passed away, she 
prayed aloud — prayed most earnestly 
—that her child Chrissy might die too, 
because otherwise Minnie would be so 
lonely, as she would have no one to 
play with. She chose Chrissy because 
she was the child Minnie loved best, 
and she wished to give up the best to 
Minnie. When her husband urged her 
not to tempt God to take Chrissy really 
away from them, she answered, that 
she had been so rent by Minnie’s death, 
that nothing could ever rend her more. 
Mrs. Stewart, long afterwards, often 
talked to the writer of her sufferings 
at this time. She would speak of the 
difficulty of a living faith, of keeping 
it alive equally when prayer was not 
answered; she would tell how, when 
her child was dying — she knew it must 
die — the clergyman came and knelt by 
the table, and prayed that resignation 
might be given to the mother to bear 
the parting, and resignation to the child 
to die, and she would describe how she 
listened and prayed too, and yet, at the 
end she could not feel it, she did not, 
and —though she knew it was impos- 
sible — she could not but break in with, 
** Yet, O Lord, yet, restore her! ”’ 

‘¢Do you know,” said Mrs. Stewart, 
‘that till I was thirty, I had never 
seen death, never seen it even in a poor 
person ; then I saw it in my own child, 
and I may truly say that then death 
entered into the world for me as fully 
as it did for Eve, and it never left me 
afterwards, never. If one of my chil- 
dren had an ache afterwards, I thought 
it was going to die ; if I awoke in the 
night and looked at my husband in his 
sleep, I thought, ‘ He will look like that 
when he is dead.’ ”’ 

Liverpool was never quite congenial 
to Mrs. Stewart. They had many good 
friends there, but the associates she 
liked best were Mr. Bald, her husband’s 
partner, and his wife, and a young Mr. 
Power, afterwards Sir William Tyrone 
Power, to whose family she was much 
attached. Men adored her, cultivated 
her, sate at her feet ; but with women, 
as a rule, she was, in her young days, 
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not so popular. She sought her intima- 
cies mainly in London, to which she 
never failed to pay a long annual visit, 
sometimes with her husband, and some- 
times when he was away shooting and 
fishing in Scotland. At that time the 
centre of a certain literary society of 
which Mrs. Stewart became an intimate 
was Lady Morgan, a little old woman of 
such pungent wit, that Mr. Fonblanque, 
then the editor of the Examiner, used 
to say of her, ‘‘She is just a spark of 
hell-fire, and is soon going back to her 
native element.’’ Another person with 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were inti- 
mate, was Madame Jerome Bonaparte, 
born Paterson, daughter of a father 
upon whom she looked down, though 
she delighted to write to him of her 
succes de société. ‘* But he could always 
avenge himself,’ said Mrs. Stewart, 
‘‘he could always write to her, ‘ My 
dear Betsy :’”’ it was a terrible revenge. 
Mr. and Mrs. Macready, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean were also amongst 
the friends of the Duncan Stewarts, and 
they were well acquainted with the 
Sobieski Stuarts, whose gallant appear- 
ance when young Mrs. Stewart would 
recall many years after, deploring its 
change into the “mildew age.” The 
Stewarts also saw much — perhaps more 
than many considered desirable — of 
Lady Blessington, the recoliection of 
whose ‘perfect beauty’’ always re- 
mained with Mrs. Stewart as a posses- 
sion. The little circle at Gore House, 
which was like the court of Lady Bless- 
ington, frequently included at this time 
Prince Louis Napoleon, who was then 
in exile in England. Another habitué 
was Landseer, whom, with character- 
istic gallantry, Count d’Orsay intro- 
duced with, ‘‘ Here, Mrs. Stewart, is 
Landseer, who can do everything better 
than he can paint.”?’ The Stewarts also 
frequently visited Captain Marryat at 
his seat of Langham, in Norfolk. Mrs. 
Stewart always spoke of this society of 
her youth as “real society,’’ because 
then people were never in a hurry. 
One of its most marked features was 
old Lady Cork, who, after eighty, al- 
ways dressed in white, with a little 
white pulled bonnet. 
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The years spent in Liverpool were 
enlivened by her intimacy with Mr. and 
Mrs. Disraeli, who afterwards became 
her closest friends. Of her first meet- 
ing with them she said : — 


One day when I was sitting alone in my 
house at Liverpool, and my husband, who 
loved hunting and fishing, was away after 
the grouse, as every Scotchman is, a note 
of introduction was brought in for me from 
Mrs. Milner Gibson, whom I had known in 
London, and the cards of Mr. and Mrs. 
Disraeli. He was a young man then, all 
curly and smart, and his wife, though much 
older than himself, was a very handsome, 
imperial-looking woman. I told them that 
I should be delighted to show them every- 
thing in Liverpool, as Mrs. Milner Gibson 
had asked me. 

When I went to see them next day at the 
hotel, I asked Mrs. Disraeli how she had 
slept, and she said, ‘‘ Not at all, for the 
noise was so great !’’ Then I said, ‘‘ Why 
not move to my house, for my house is very 
quiet, and I am alone and there is plenty of 
room.’’ And they came, and a most de- 
lightful ten days I had. We shut out Liv- 
erpool and its people, and we talked and we 
became great friends, and when we parted, 
it was with very affectionate regard on both 
sides. Afterwards they wrote to me every 
week, and when I went to London my place 
was always laid every day at their table, 
and if I did not appear at their dinner, they 
always asked me why I had not come to 
them. 

After Lady Beaconsfield died, we drifted 
apart, he and I, and though I saw him 
sometimes it was never in the old intimate 
way. The last time we met—it was at 
Lady Stanhope’s —I had a good talk with 
him though. It was not until we were 
parting that I said, ‘‘ I hope you are quite 
well ?”’ and I shall never forget the hollow 
voice in which he answered, ‘‘ Nobody is 
quite well.’”’ After that I never saw him 
again, but I had a message from him 
through William Spottiswoode. ‘‘ Tell Mrs. 
Stewart always to come to talk tome when 
she can; it always does me good to see 
her.”’ 

It was probably on the occasion of 
the second visit to the Duncan Stewarts 
at Liverpool, that Disraeli, then com- 
paratively an unknown man, was taken 
by Mr. Stewart to the Royal Exchange, 
when the place was thronged with mer- 


striking one, and it impressed Disraeli 
much. He said to Mr. Stewart, ‘‘ My 
idea of greatness would be that a man 
should receive the applause of such an 
assemblage as this — that he should be 
cheered as he came into this room.”’ 
At that time Disraeli visited the place 
unnoticed ; but a day came, several 
years later, when the Disraelis were 
again on a visit to the Duncan Stewarts, 
at Liverpool, and when he had attained 
to a prominent position in politics, and 
he again visited the same place in com- 
pany with Mr. Stewart. On this occa- 
sion his entrance was noticed, and a 
cheer was raised, which soon spread 
into a roar, and ended in a perfect 
ovation. Disraeli was deeply moved. 
He recalled to Mr. Stewart the remark 
he had made years before, and admitted, 
with pride and pleasure, that his ideal 
test of greatness had been realized. 

After many years’ residence in Liver- 
pool, a sudden reverse of fortune came 
upon the Stewarts. The parents went 
to London, sending their children to 
the care of an uncle, Mr. David Stewart 
of Dumfries. This uncle, who soon 
became as much beloved as he was re- 
spected by the young Stewarts, devoted 
himself entirely to their welfare, though 
he kept so strictly within their mother’s 
injunctions, that, till six o’clock in the 
evening, he never uttered a word of 
anything but French, a rule peculiarly 
abhorrent to his Scotch nature. 

After an interval of eighteen months, 
their father’s affairs being again pros- 
perous, the children rejoined their par- 
ents in London. They found them 
established in Wilton Crescent, whence 
they afterwards moved to a larger house 
in Seymour Street. Whilst living here 
many old friends collected round Mrs. 
Stewart, and she also at this time be- 
came increasingly intimate with Mrs. 
Delane and Mrs. Milner Gibson. It 
was probably during this period also 
that she saw much of Leigh Hunt, of 
whom she was wont to say that she 
believed him to be the only person who, 
if he saw something yellow in the dis- 
tance, and was told it was a buttercup, 
would be disappointed if he found it was 
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Hunt’s days of greatest privation. Mr. 
Carlyle was very poor too at this time, 
yet a friend who knew him very well, 
and went often to see him, told Mrs. 
Stewart that one day going to Carlyle 
and seeing two golden sovereigns lying 
exposed in a little vase on the chimney- 
piece, he asked what they were for. 
Carlyle looked, for him, embarrassed, 
and gave no definite answer. ‘‘ Well, 
now, my dear fellow,” said the visitor, 
‘* neither you nor I are quite in a posi- 
tion to play ducks and drakes with sov- 
ereigns ; what are they for?” ‘* Well,” 
said Carlyle, ‘“‘the fact is that Leigh 
Hunt likes better to find them there, 
than that I should give them to him.” 

Whilst the Stewarts were living in 
Seymour Street, another of the children, 
Florence, died. Mr. Stewart had again 
suffered losses in business, and the fam- 
ily moved to Smart’s Hill, in Kent, 
where the mother with inborn facil- 
ity soon accommodated herself to her 
change of fortune. After atime they 
moved again to a villa, the Limes, at 
Croydon. 

Meantime, a cousin of the Stewarts, 
Countess Bremer, who had been lady- 
in-waiting to the Princess of Hanover, 
had married, and a lady was tempo- 
rarily required to fill her place. The 
eldest daughter, Harty (Pauline Har- 
riet), went for a time, and was shortly 
afterwards appointed to a fixed post with 
the princesses, resigning her place in 
the home life. It must have been soon 
after this that her mother wrote to 
her :— 


My own dear child, I cannot help saying 
to you that if you ever pine for home, you 
must come—even away from those dear 
people : it is only for just as long as you are 
quite contented and happy, that we can be 
at all contented and happy to know you— 
bear you to be away. 

You are well assured of this, I am sure ? 

My own dear child, our hearts are with 
you, as yours with us, and all in Christ in 
God I hope and trust. 

But remember, whenever your heart tells 
you to come home, then we want you, and 
must have you, please God. 


But Harty never came back. In 1865 
she married a Hanoverian, the Baron 
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Otto von Klenck, aide-de-camp to King 
Ernest of Hanover and the Duke of 
Cumberland, though the bond of inti- 
mate affection between her and her 
mother was never weakened by sep- 
aration. In 1862, her younger sister, 
Chrissy (Christina Adelaide Ethel), had 
been married to Mr. James Alexander 
Rogerson, of Wamphray, a near neigh- 
bor of the beloved uncles and aunts of 
Hillside. 

It was in 1869, whilst he was staying 
with his brother Charles at Hillside, 
that Mr. Duncan Stewart became dan- 
gerously ill. Mrs. Stewart joined him 
and nursed him with the devotion which 
she always showed in sickness. In 
November, 1869, he died. Mrs. Dun- 
can Stewart was left with an income 
reduced to the narrowest limits by her 
husband’s heavy financial losses —an 
income which the devotion of her sons 
delighted to render sufficient for the 
maintenance of her little home in Sloane 
Street. Meantime the affection with 
which her eldest daughter was regarded 
at the court of Hanover led to her re- 
ceiving constant marks of consideration 
and favor from the king and queen, and 
she was their guest for a considerable 
time. The blind king delighted in her 
conversation, and for many years she 
would save up every interesting story 
she heard for him. It is remembered 
that one day she was telling him astory 
as they were out driving together. Sud- 
denly the horses started, and the car- 
riage seemed about to upset. ‘‘ Why do 
you not go on with your story?” said 
the king. ‘ Because, sir, the carriage 
is just going to upset.’’ ‘* That is the 
coachman’s affair,’’ said the king, ‘‘ do 
you go on with your story.” 

Of the sad and eventful weeks which 
saw the close of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
Mrs. Stewart had ever much of interest 
to tell : — 


I was for many weeks with my daughter 
in the palace at Herrenhausen after the 
king left for Langensalza, where, like a 
knight, he desired to be placed in the front 
of his army, so that all his soldiers might 
see him, and where he was not satisfied till 
he felt the bullets whizzing round him. 
The people in Hanover said he had run 
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away. When the queen heard that, she 
and the princesses went down to the 
‘place’? and walked about there, and, as 
the people pressed around her, said : ‘‘ The 
king is gone with his army to fight for his 
people, but I am here to stay with you — to 
stay with you till he comes back.’’ But 
alas, she did not know ! 

We used to go out and walk at night, in 
those great gardens of Herrenhausen, in 
which the Electress Sophia died. The 
cueen talked then, God bless her, of all her 
sorrows. We often did not come in till the 
morning, for the queen could not sleep. 
But, even in our great sorrow and misery, 
Nature would assert herself, and, when we 
came in, we ate up everything that there 
was. Generally I had something in my 
room, and the queen had generally some- 
thing in hers, though that was only bread 
and strawberries, and it was not enough for 
us, for we were so very hungry. One night 
the queen made an aide-de-camp take the 
key and we went to the Mausoleum in the 
grounds. I shall never forget that solemn 
walk, Harty carrying a single lanthorn be- 
fore us, or the stillness when we reached 
the Mausoleum, or the white light shining 
upon it, and the clanging of the door as it 
opened. And we all went in, and we knelt 
and prayed by each of the coffins in turn. 
The queen and princesses knelt in front, 
and my daughter and I knelt behind, and 
we prayed—oh! so earnestly, out of the 
deep anguish of our sorrow-stricken hearts. 
And then we went to the upper floor where 
the statues are, and there lay the beautiful 
queen, the Princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
in her still loveliness, and there lay the old 
king, the Duke of Cumberland, with the 
moonlight shining on him, wrapped in his 
military cloak. And when the queen saw 
him, she, who had been so calm before, 
sobbed violently, and hid herself against 
me, for she knew that I also had suffered, 
and after that we walked or lingered in the 
gardens till the daylight broke. 

The queen was always longing to go away 
to her own house at Marienburg, and at 
last she went. She never came back, for, 
as soon as she was gone, the Prussians, 
who had left her alone while she was there, 
stepped in and took possession of every- 
thing. 


The queen is a noble, loving woman, but | 


she can also be queenly. When Count von 


W., the Prussian commandant, arrived, he | 


desired an interview with her Majesty. He 
behaved very properly, but, as he was going 


away —it was partly from gaucherie, I sup- 
pose — he said, ‘‘ I shall take care that your 
| Majesty is not interfered with in any way !” 
Then our queen rose, and in all queenly 
simplicity she said, ‘‘I never expected it.”’ 
He looked so abashed, but she never 
flinched ; only, when he was gone out of 
| the room, she fainted dead away upon the 
floor. 

Some one who knew her well, said 
most truly of Mrs. Stewart, that her 
life was not a long, uninterrupted 
course, but, as it were, a chain of sepa- 
rate circles. That part of it which be- 
longed to her residence in Sloane Street, 
was what the Scotch call the ‘‘ uptake,”’ 
the making of many friendships so 
infinitely easy to her, one leading to 
another, until every day was filled by 
affectionate interests. Yet in the new 
connections she formed, old friends of 
former days were never forgotten. 
Two of those she had long known, on 
finding her surrounded by a brilliant 
circle, were once led to say, ‘* Now you 
have so many friends, you will not 
vare for us, you must find us so stupid 
and uninteresting.’’ And long will they 
remember her cordial answer, ‘‘ No, no, 
my dear, you are my rocks.’’ One 
secret of the great charm of her con- 
versation was that she was not merely 
careful to evade ever repeating an ill- 
natured story of any one, but, where 
there was positively nothing of good to 
be said, had always some apt line of old 
poetry or some proverb to bring forward 
urging mercy, ‘‘ Mercy, oh, so much 
grander than justice.’ The writer 
vividly remembers how, after once lis- 
tening with polite self-restraint to a 
scandalous story about a well-known 
member of society, she said with char- 
acteristic sweetness, ‘‘ Yes, he was very 
fallible, yet how capable of becoming 
that greatest of all things, a good 
man.” 

In her old age, Mrs. Stewart’s strong 
interest in the stage was never dimin- 
ished, and those connected with it were 
‘always amongst her most cherished 
| visitors, especially Lady Martin, whom, 
as Helen Faucit, she regarded as “ the 
last representative of the studied phase 




















of acting ;’’ Mrs. Crowe and her sis- 
ter Miss Isabel Bateman ; Mr. Irving ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal; and, amongst 
amateurs, the not less gifted Mrs. Gre- 
ville. 

Amongst others whose visits Mrs. 
Stewart most valued were Mr. William 
Spottiswoode, Mrs. Grote, Lady East- 
lake, Lady Gordon, Mrs. Oliphant, Lady 
Winford, Lady Hope, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Hill, Mr. Henry James, the 
American novelist, and her old friend, 
Mr. Pigott, whom she would describe 
as being ‘‘a finished critic, but with 
all the innocence of a child picking 
daisies.”” There was no end to the 
variety of different persons and charac- 
ters who met in Mrs. Stewart’s little 
rooms, and the remarkable point was 
that no one cared in the least whom 
they met — they all went for her. Her 
constant letters to her daughter Harty 
show how much she enjoyed this period 
of her life, and how much interest she 
found in it. Here are some gleanings 
from letters of 1880-83, but they are all 
undated : — 





Oh, my darling, here are two more days 
without any writing. I can only rest when 
people are not here. On Monday Chrissy 
had a very pleasant luncheon party. At a 
charming party in the evening at the Felix 
Moscheles, I fell into a deep admiration of 
the Berlin actor, Herr Barney, who is come 
over to give added strength to the Saxe 
Meiningen company. He has the finest 
possible figure and head, crisp short curling 
hair, and a noble face. He acts Mare An- 
tony in the ‘“‘ Julius Cesar’? and seems 
made for it by nature. Yesterday I went 
at four to Madame Modjeska’s reception, 
full, and of interesting people ; home for 
visitors, dined at Lord Eustace Cecil’s, and 
at eleven o’clock was at Leonie Blumen- 
thal’s, where was a magnificent party, fine 
company, etc. 


My own dearest child, I think that it was 
this day last week that I despatched my 
last letter to you, telling of the good success 
of my last luncheon. Since then, life has 
been too fast forme. I have had scarcely 
a minute but for rest during the intervals. 
At this season one thing leads on to another, 
which one cannot avoid. It is a chain of 


links, if one says A, one must say B, and 
On Thursday a pleasant 


so on, and so on. 
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dinner at Lady Hampson’s led on to a party 
this afternoon to see the drill of the Fire 
Brigade —a most interesting sight. Cap- 
tain Shaw invited me and to bring what 
friends I chose, and I took three carriages 
full. Friday, I was all afternoon at Lady 
Hooker’s at Kew. Lovely weather. Dear 
Lord and Lady Ducie took me down, and it 
was delightful. Lady Martin, who is as 
good as every one is to me unworthy, takes 
me to the Meiningen Company on Saturday 
to see ‘The Winter’s Tale,’’ so I am well 
off. 

Dear William Spottiswoode took me down 
to dinner last night, so it was very pleasant. 
He told me that Lord Beaconsfield (who 
meets him every week at a scientific place) 
had spoken to him of his re-meeting with 
me, and expressed himself very wishful to 
see me again. William said I might depend 
on the pleasure he had had and the wish to 
see me more. I know how careful and reti- 
cent William is, —so this pleased me. 


Sunday. —I am dining out this evening 
with about thirty persons, all of name and 
note, at the Boughtons—not grand fash- 
ionable people, but artists, authors, etc. I 
will write you of it to-morrow. 

Monday.— The dinner yesterday was very 
amusing — guests all more or less distin- 
guished, from Browning down to Edmund 
Yates and his beautiful wife. 


1880. — Capital company at dinner yester- 
day. I sate between Lowell and Sir James 
Stephen and had a very good time.” Among 
many, Lowell said one bit worthy of the 
Biglow papers. Opposite us was Huxley, 
whom Lowell saw for the first time. ‘‘So”’ 
says he to me, ‘‘that’s the great Huxley ?”’ 
** Yes,’ says I. ‘‘ Well,’’ says he, “in a 
match between him and God, I'd bet on 
God.”’ 


Did I tell you a thing Froude said the 
other day to me—@ propos of not under- 
standing, comprehending — Tennyson’s last 
poem the ‘* De Profundis ”’ in the last Nine- 
teenth Century? ‘* Wad I presume, blessed 
sir ?’’ —the reply of an old Scotswoman to 
her minister as to a very metaphysical ser- 
mon. 


1881. — Tell Mrs. M. how glad I shall be 
to make her acquaintance. Tell her how 
very fortunate I have been in having had so 
many pleasant American friends, beginning 
fifty-five years ago with Washington Irving, 
and arriving now at Henry James and Mr. 
Lowell, both of whom lunch with me this 
very day to meet the great American bot- 
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anist, Dr. Gray —indeed Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth told me I must say the botanist 
of the world. I have also Lady Airlie, Lady 
Gordon, etc. 


CooMBE BANK. March 27.—I1am here 
since Friday with a house full of Arbuth- 
nots and Spottiswoodes, I the only inter- 
loper, and they are all as good as gold to me 
—to-night a large ball, house and grounds 
lighted with electric light ! ! 


After describing his wife’s terrible illness, 
Mr. Lowell said : ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Stewart, 
I'd have given Job ten and won.” 

101 Sloane Street. 8th April. —I had a 
very good time (for, with my infirmities, 
though much is taken, much remains, I 
thank God), at Coombe Bank. I drove and 
walked every day. Kind William Spottis- 
woode when he took leave of me —full of 
thanks and real gratitude, said, ‘‘ You bring 
sunshine into this house!’’ This was not 
true, but, as Sterne wrote a long time ago, 
so kind and good ‘‘ that the recording angel 
dropt a tear,’’ and obliterated the falsehood. 


I came home last Thursday to a clean 
house, full of flowers and dear Chrissy’s 
unceasing care, and troops of friends, unlike 
poor Macbeth. I had not been twenty-four 
hours back, till came my dear Caroline 
Bromley, Lady Eastlake (so very dear and 
affectionate), Lady Stanhope, Lady Airlie, 
Lady Strangford, dearest Mrs. Hill, ete. 
God knows, my child, my lines have been 
cast in pleasant places. 

November 15.— My own darling child, my 
letters are so stupid they are not worth 
sending, yet I send them. I see very few 
people. I have very quiet and delicious 
evenings reading by my fireside. *Tis an 
interval of rest. 

Chrissy is gone down to friends at 
Brighton. She is very dear and good and 
helpful and loving and comfortable to me 
invariably, and I am very grateful and love 
her dearly, and am very thankful to have 
her and lost when she is away. 


1882.— We had a most brilliant day at the 
Camp. Personally to me it was most 
charming. I took down Mrs. F. Hill, Lady 
Brownlow was as good as gold to me, and 
we saw everybody and everything most 
comfortably. It was a wonderful English 
sight. The Duchess of Albany gave away 
the prizes, and I was close to her and Prince 
Leopold — saw both for the first time in my 
life. She is pretty enough for anything, 
and very sweet and simple. She gave away 
the prizes charmingly, and smiled more 
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sweetly and simply on the privates than on 
the generals. This, her first public appear- 
ance, charmed everybody. Have you ever 
seen a Wimbledon camp? ‘Tis a beautiful 
sight ! so gorgeous and yet so English ! 

I do trust you, my child, for giving proper 
grateful messages for me from the queen 
downwards. God knows how I feel them, 
and so do you, I think? You cannot ex- 
ceed my feelings. 

My darling, when I look round on my 
dear children and my dear friends and /eel 
how many hearts and homes are open to 
me at all times, I truly believe I cannot be 
grateful enough. 

The great charm and infinite variety 
of Mrs. Stewart’s conversation was 
even more felt in country houses than 
in London. The writer will always 
remember one day at Sarsden (Lady 
Ducie’s) being told that an old lady was 
coming that evening, an old lady who 
would have travelled straight through 
from Scotland, and would probably 
arrive perfectly exhausted. The din- 
ner hour arrived, and, with it, there 
glided in amongst the company a grace- 
ful, refined old lady, with features the 
color of white alabaster, in a_ black 
velvet dress, a chain and cross round 
her waist, and a lace headdress which 
was neither veil nor hood, but so infi- 
nitely becoming to the wearer, that 
from the first moment of seeing her in 
it, it was impossible to imagine her in 
anything else. And soon, in conversa- 
tion, the animation, the inspiration of 
her eyes, spoke even more powerfully 
than her lips, and—the next day the 
whole party were at her feet. Her con- 
versation grew hourly more enchanting. 
She sate for her portrait in her pictur- 
esque lace headdress to one of her 
fellow-guests, she was pleased at being 
asked to sit, ‘ Il faut vieillir pour étre 
heureuse,”’ she said. Whilst she was 
sitting, she described her visit to Ober- 
Ammergau. Her anxiety to go was 
intense, but, though she was in Ger- 
many with the queen of Hanover, all 
the means seemed to fail. The Prin- 
cess Mary of Hanover and the Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth walked. But, to be 
in waiting upon them, went Baron von 
Kierck, her Hanoverian son-in-law, and 
he came hack greatly impressed, and 




















said to his wife when he came in: “ If 
your mother still wishes to go, in God’s 
name let her set forth,’ and she went. 
She described the life at the village — 
the simplicity, the cheapness ; then, in 
the play, the awful agony of the twenty 
minutes of the Crucifixion, the sublim- 
ity of the Ascension: ‘‘I have seen 
hundreds of Ascensions on the stage 
and elsewhere, but I have never seen 
anything like that simple representa- 
tion.”’ 

The following day, at luncheon, Mrs. 
Stewart described a sitting with Mrs. 
Guppy, the spiritualist. Count Bathy- 
any, her daughter, and others were 
present. 


We were asked what sort of a manifesta- 
tion we would have ; we declared we would 
be satisfied with nothing less than a ghost. 
There was a round hole in the table, with a 
lid upon it. Presently the lid began to 
quiver, gradually it was thrown on one side, 
and a hand came up, violently agitating 
itself. Mrs. Guppy said, ‘‘ Dear spirits’’ 
(we are always very affectionate you know), 
‘would you like the glass?” and a tall 
fern-glass was put over the place; otherwise 
I shouid have touched that hand. Then, 
inside the glass (but we could not touch it 
you know) came up something wrapped in 
muslin. Mrs. Guppy said it was a head. 
Afterwards we were asked to go down to 
supper ; there was quite a handsome colla- 
tion. A young American, who was with 
us, was so disgusted with what he had seen 
that he would touch nothing, would neither 
take bread nor salt in that house. I was 
weak. I did not quite like to refuse, and I 
ate a few strawberries. Of course as far as 
the moral protest went I might have eaten 
a whole plateful. Bathyany took a rose 
away with him for his countess, for at the 
end of our séances quantities of flowers ap- 
peared we knew not whence, quite fresh, 
beautiful flowers; they appeared on the 
table close to Count Bathyany. 

The spirits are very indulgent. They 
think we are in better humor if our spirits 
are kept up. After I had been sitting there 
for some time, they generally say: ‘‘ Har- 
riet is exhausted ; let her have a glass of 
wine.’”’ Then sometimes they give us nick- 
names — beautiful nicknames — my daugh- 
ter they called ‘‘ Mutability,”’ and me they 
named ‘“ Distrust.”’ 


In nothing was Mrs. Stewart more 
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remarkable than in her wonderful mem- 
ory for poetry, which she would repeat 
for hours together. She often spoke 
with surprise of the general want of 
appreciation for Byron in England, and 
would dwell on his wonderful satire, as 
evinced by his lines in the “ Age of 
Bronze ’’ on Marie Louise and Welling- 
ton ; on his philosophy, for which she 
would cite the lines on Don Quixote ; 
on his marvellous powers of condensa- 
tion and combination, for which she 
would repeat those on the burning of 
Moscow. But, im all she said, Mrs. 
Stewart’s individuality lent such a 
power and sweetness to her sayings and 
doings that any reproduction of them 
either seems to lose all point, or to be 
so crude as to give a false picture of 
her. 

Mrs. Stewart afterwards paid repeated 
visits to Lord and Lady Ducie, and they 
were amongst the greatest pleasures of 
her later years. To her daughter she 
wrote in the great frost : — 


TORTWORTH. Jan. 1880.—I can’t tell 
you all the goodness and kindness I have 
had from my Lord and my Lady down- 
wards — it passes words. 


11th. TORTWoRTH. —I am so persistently 
weak and défaite I don’t know what to 
make of it. The doctor says it is not real 
weakness, but nervous exhaustion. To 
myself it seems like quite comfortable dying 
away —no pain, but also no will, no power ; 
and this is the first time in my life that I 
have felt myself totally without the former. 


Jan. 17.— They shut the gates on me. 
The cold is so exceptionally severe, severer 
than for sixty years past, and I am not to 
be suffered to leave this large house whilst 
it lasts. It is in vain to rebel, so I put up 
with my luxuries with patience. I have 
not been outside the doors since I came, 
but the house is very large to take exercise 
in, the company cheerful, and, as you know, 
I love the dear Ducies. They say they will 
keep me “‘till June and the roses,’’ if the 
cold does not abate. . . . I breakfast in my 
room, go down about 10.30, find everybody 
brisk and cordial, all the papers, and plenty 
of the best new books — remain till luncheon 
at 2, come back to my room, rest and books 
till dinner time at 8, a cheerful evening — 
acting, talking, music, and to bed at 11. I 
wish you were here, and so does Lady Ducie, 
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heartily, and then I should have little left 
to wish for. 


A portion of the summer was fre- 
quently spent by Mrs. Stewart with her 
daughter Christina in Scotland, ‘‘ enjoy- 
ing entire rest and peace, dallying from 
day to day, eating lotus (and a good deal 
besides) with such satisfaction as not 
to be able to make any plan for moving 
on.”? On one of these occasions of long- 
ago, whilst staying at the place of her 
son-in-law, Mr. Rogerson, near Inver- 
ness, she had made the acquaintance of 
Brother Ignatius : — 


One day while out walking, my daughter 
met with a young man, of wonderful beauty, 
dressed as a monk, with bare feet and san- 
dals. He asked her whether he was near 
any inn, and said : ‘‘ The fact is I have with 
me two sisters [Sister Gertrude and an- 
other], and a brother — Brother Augustine. 
And the brother is very ill, probably ill to 
death, and we cannot go any fartber.” So 
my daughter made them come to her house, 
and showed them infinite kindness, giving 
them water for their feet and all Scripture 
hospitality. Brother Augustine was very 
ill, very ill indeed, and they all remained in 
or near my daughter’s house three weeks, 
during which I became very intimate with 
them, especially with Brother Ignatius and 
Sister Gertrude. We used to go out for 
the day together and then, in some desolate 
strath, Brother Ignatius would sing, sing 
hymns like an archangel, and then he would 
kneel on the grass and pray. 

Many years afterwards I heard that 
Brother Ignatius was going to preach in 
London — some very bad part of London — 
and I went. The room was packed and 
crowded, but I was in the first row. He 
preached —a beautiful young monk, lean- 
ing against a pillar. There were at least a 
hundred of his attitudes worth painting, 
but there was nothing in his words. At 
last a little girl thought he looked faint and 
brought him a smelling-bottle, which she 
presented to him kneeling. He smelled at 
it, and seeing me, an old woman, near him, 
he sent it on to me and I smelled at it too. 
Afterwards I stayed to see him, and we 
talked together in a small room, talked till 
midnight. Then he gave me his blessing, 
gave it to me very solemnly, and afterwards 
I said, ‘‘ And God bless you too, my dear 
young man.” 


In other summers, Mrs. Stewart was 
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frequently at Hopetoun House and paid 
many other Scottish visits with great 
enjoyment : — 

What a climate it is !— just heavenly, no 
more. Balmy, fragrant, almost fresh, but 
not bracing. In ‘“‘trim gardens”’ in the 
midst of wildness, it seems like Eden, with 
wasps instead of snakes. 


It was at Lord Ducie’s that Mrs. 
Stewart first made acquaintance with 
his cousins, Lord and Lady Denbigh, 
which led to other pleasant visits. 


NEWNHAM Pappox. —I wish you were 
with me in this heavenly place, with these 
dear people. You like magnificence. So 
do I, when it is not spoiled by lower things. 
A. and Chrissy do not. We will not quarrel 
with them, but I still think that we are 
right. This is a really grand place, le 
grand air in everything, the finest family 
chapel in the kingdom I suppose. Lord 
Denbigh sold an estate which accrued to 
him in Shropshire to build it, and he has 
done it worthily. I go in to low mass at 
8.30 every morning in my long fur coat and 
a black veil —to be sure the chapel is only 
at the end of the long corridor. Kindness 
of every sort and cordiality is here for me. 
It is a wonderful sight, and touching in its 
way, to see the younger son of the house, 
Basil, a lovely boy of eight years, serve the 
mass every morning. We are a very small 
party here as yet —most cultivated people 
they are — excellent music, excellent read- 
ing aloud, everybody occupied, everybody 
receptive and communicative, every soul 
here as yet Roman Catholic, but you know 
I don’t like them the less for that. I in- 
tended to go home on Monday but am kept 
per force. I compromise for Thursday, but 
I doubt if I get the gates open then, so cor- 
dial, so dear, so hospitable are my hosts — 
their care and tenderness to me is nearly 
filial. 


NEWNHAM PaAppox.—I wish I could 
make you see my visit. Such affectionate 
kindness, such honor and respect is shown 
me that I cannot comprehend it, only re- 
ceive it humbly and with gratitude. 

They say this world’s a world of woe, 

And I pity the fools that find it so. 
Here are lines I have found at stately Newn- 
ham, and they strike me as so funny and 
incongruous that I copy them. 


From 1877 onwards Mrs. Stewart had 
been frequently very ill and suffering, 


} and was often confined for weeks to bed 














or the sofa in her little room in Sloane 
Street, which was constantly brightened 
by presents of flowers and fruit, and 
cheered by the presence of ministering 
friends. When she was able, she would 
talk for hours on all the events of the 
day with wonderful shrewdness and 
sagacity, amid which such gleams of 
fun would break forth as were inde- 
scribable. Well does the writer remem- 
ber some one in her room remarking 
that an election failure which had just 
befallen Sir William Harcourt would be 
as good as a dose of physic to him, and 
the sparkling humor with which she 
replied: ‘* No; it would be a dose of 
castor oil administered to a marble 
statue.” 

Of her own pains and aches Mrs. 
Stewart would seldom speak. ‘‘ Take 
care,” she would say, if one had a ten- 
dency thus to complain, ‘or you will 
become that most dreadful of all things, 
a self-observant valetudinarian. I was 
once in the house with a lady who, after 
talking of nothing else for an hour, 
said, ‘I won’t speak of my own health, 
for when I was young, a dear, old, wise, 
and judicious woman said to me, when 
anybody asks how you are, always say 
you are quite well, for nobody cares.’ ”’ 

From one of her most severe illnesses, 
Mrs. Stewart declared that she rallied 
from the time Mr. Alfred Denison paid 
her a visit. She had said to him that 
she had a presentiment she should not 
recover, and he had answered her that 
he had never been ill without that pre- 
sentiment, but that it had never come 
true. 

Speaking of the cases in which the 
highest and lowest motives combine, 
and ‘* Oh, in life there are so many of 
these cases,’’ led Mrs. Stewart one day 
to speak of the occasions on which a lie 
is justifiable. 


There was once a case, in which I thought 
I ought to tell a lie, but I was not sure. I 
went to Dr. and Mrs. Bickersteth, and I 
asked them. They would only answer, 
‘* We cannot advise you to tell a lie’’— they 
would not advise it, but they did not forbid 
it. So, when a husband came to question 
me about his wife, I equivocated. I said, 
‘*She certainly did not do what you im- 
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He said to me very sternly and 
fiercely, ‘‘ That is no answer; is my wife 
innocent ?’’ And I said, ‘She is.’”’ I said 
it hesitatingly, for I knew it was false, and 
he knew it was false ; he knew that I had 
lied to him, he did not believe me in his 
heart, but he was glad to believe me out- 
wardly, and he was grateful to me, and that 
husband and wife lived together till their 
death. I believe that was one of the rare 
cases in which it is right to tella lie. You 
will say that it might lead one to tell many 
others, but Ido not think it has. Was it 
not Mr. Stopford Brooke who once said 
that ‘‘ merciless truth’’ was the most selfish 
thing he knew ? 


Another day, Mrs. Stewart spoke 
again of how far a lie might be justified 
by circumstances, such as giving a 
wrong direction to a man who was in 
pursuit of another to kill him, etc., and 
when some one objected, she dwelt 
upon its being far greater to be noble 
for others than holy for oneself. Some 
one observed that in this case we should 
all follow the inner voice which would 
tell truly what duty was. ‘ Yes,”’ said 
Mrs. Stewart, ‘‘having formed your 
character by the Master without, you 
may then act in crises by the voice 
within, which will never be false to 
your life’s teachings — perhaps,” she 
added, ‘‘ I should say like Dr. Johnson, 
I have been speaking in crass ignorance, 
according to the failings of my fallible 
human nature, and yet, may we not all, 
whilst acting like fallible human beings 
as we are, trust respectfully in God’s 
mercy — though speaking of no glorious 
future as reserved for us, lest he should 
say, ‘What hast thou done to deserve 
that?’”’ 

Long, in the hearts of those present, 
will echo the sweet and thrilling tones 
in which, after this conversation, Mrs. 
Stewart repeated the lovely lines on 
Mary Magdalen in Moore’s ‘‘ Rhymes 
of the Road.”’ 

No wonder, Mary, that thy story 

Touches all hearts —for there we see 

The soul’s corruption and its glory, 

Its death and life combined in thee. 

No wonder, Mary, that thy face, 

In all its touching light of tears, 

Should meet us in each holy place, 
Where man before his God appears, 


agine.”’ 
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Hopeless — were he not taught to see 

All hope in him who pardon’d thee. 

Often, very often, in these hours of 
feebleness, would Mrs. Stewart speak 
and wonder on the mysteries of a future 
state. 


Do not think I murmur, but life is very 
trying when one knows so little of the be- 
yond. The clergyman’s wife has just been 
here, and she said, ‘‘ But you must believe, 
you must believe Scripture literally, you 
must believe all it says to the letter.”” But 
I cannot believe literally ; one can only use 
the faith one has. I have not the faith 
which moves mountains. I have prayed 
that the mountains might move, with all 
the faith that was in me—dall. But the 
mountains did not move. No, I cannot 
pray with the faith which is not granted 
me. 

I think that I believe all the promises of 
Scripture ; yet, when I think of Death, I 
hesitate to wish to leave the certainty here 
for what is—yes, must be—the uncer- 
tainty beyond. Yet, lately when I was so 
ill, when I continued to go down and down 
into the very depths, I felt I had got so far, 
so very far, it will be difficult to travel all 
that way again. Oh, let me gothrough the 
gates now, I said, and then the comforting 
thought came that perhaps after all it might 
not be the will of God that I should travel 
the same way again, and that when he leads 
me up to the gates for the last time, it may 
be his will to lead me by some other, by 
quite a different way. 


The kindness of Mrs. Stewart’s na- 
ture was so great and she was so appre- 
ciative of the good qualities of all who 
came near her, that no one could help 
feeling better and a little nearer their 
ideal when with her, or when they had 
been long under herinfluence. To look 
at the best side of people, and to shut 
her eyes to their faults, was not with 
her, as with many, simply a duty, it 
was the very essence of her nature. 

No one had a more sensitive and 
grateful appreciation of the smallest 
present or kindness shown to her by 
others. Even if the gift was worth 
nothing and cost nothing to the sender, 
she would out of the fulness of her 
heart speak so warmly of the kindness 
—and with her it was not words, but 
earl feeling — that the giver was often 
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ashamed of how little had been done. 
It was often almost distressing, how- 
ever, that she was as open-handed as 
she was large-hearted. If a person who 
enjoyed so many pleasures can be said 
to have had a special one, her special 
pleasure was to give away. However 
much a thing pleased her, she would 
always rather give it away than keep it 
for herself. Baskets of fruit or flowers, 
game or new-laid eggs, that were care- 
fully sent by loving friends for her 
special use, were often looked at and 
enjoyed for half an hour, and then 
passed on to some friend who would 
enjoy them equally, and perhaps need 
them more. It would amuse her chil- 
dren to find that some little object 
which they had selected for her own 
use, or some dainty which they had 
sent to tempt her appetite, had been 
given away within an hour to a sick 
friend, or perhaps even to the first per- 
son who happened to call. It was not 
that she failed to appreciate or enjoy 
the gift, but that with her the impulse 
to give away was irresistible. Some 
one said to Mrs. Stewart that one of her 
nearest belongings would probably end 
her life in the Queen’s Bench from her 
over-charity and generosity. ‘* Thank 
God if it is for that!”’’? Mrs. Stewart 
characteristically replied. 

Mrs. Stewart retained the happy qual- 
ity of eagerness about everything to a 
degree very unusual for her age. To 
the last she was most eager to promote 
and participate in any human enjoy- 
ment, and her eagerness to help others 
who needed it was measured only by 
her ability. She did not ask herself, 
‘¢ Should [ do this ?”’ but, ‘‘ How much 
can I do ?”’ and cold prudence had only 
a small voice in her counsels. Her 
kindness, her appreciativeness, her im- 
pulsive and sustained generosity, and 
her eager, intelligent interest in every- 
thing created for herself great happi- 
ness even in her later personal sufferings 
—and to one who asked her, when the 
book appeared, ‘Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing?” she replied, ‘“‘ Ay, to the very 
dregs.” 

A visit which Mrs. Stewart greatly 
enjoyed in her last years was that to 




















those who were then Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred Tennyson. 


Aldworth. — [1880 or 1881] —I will write 
on my first night at this precious house, 
because I think, I know, it must interest 
you. Sabine Greville brought me this 
afternoon by the loveliest of all lovely En- 
glish drives, really a country fit for a poet to 
live in. We found here two young Roman 
Catholics, brother and sister, dear Mrs. 
Tennyson in all her delicate beauty, and 
the dear old man. The house is wonder- 
fully beautiful, on a very high hill, com- 
manding the whole country. I am installed 
luxuriously, in three rooms, en suite. We 
dined at 6.30. When Tennyson had finished 
his dinner he went off. At first I thought 
he was ill, but everybody seemed to take it 
as a matter of course. We sate on and fin- 
ished our dinners. Then we moved into 
another room, where dessert was laid and 
the master was sitting with his wine and 
fruit. Then, after an hour of very good 
talk, he went off to sleep and smoke, she 
went to rest till 9.30, and we young ones 
went into the music-room. Hallam tucked 
me up reverently and lovingly on a sofa, 
and the music began—real good music, 
Beethoven, and such like. At 9.30 to the 
drawing-room again, Mrs. Tennyson went 
to bed at 10, and he read to us, and it has 
been a great enjoyment! Everybody break- 
fasts in their own room. 

August 31. — Here at Aldworth— a happy 
day, a day to note, if I could do it worthily. 
A deal of good talk with the master, in and 
out. A walk by myself out of the gates. 
A very good talk with Hallam, whom I like 
more and more, and with dear beautiful 
Mrs. Tennyson. Hallam sung a German 
hymn to me, in his manly true voice, without 
music, just sitting by me, in the drawing- 
room ; it was very fine. 

They drove me to a great house, but the 
drive to and fro was the thing. Much good 
talk. I wish I could remember all, not to 
record it, for it was very personal, but to 
enjoy it. After dinner, the master was very 
genial, very confiding, full of interesting 
talk. I think I know his character now. 
He read in the evening, and now at 11 
o'clock I am come to bed, grateful that I 
am here, and saying to the time :— 

Stay, for thou art fair! 


Thursday night (at Milford, Mrs. Gre- 
ville’s, again). —This morning was fine. 
On going down at 11 o’clock, I found Mr. 
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Tennyson and Hallam waiting to walk with | bedside a long while to-day, and I had a 
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me; they took me about the grounds, 
showed me the dogs and horses, and then 
went off for their long walk. I found dear 
Mrs. Tennyson in the drawing-room, and 
talked with her till one—very, very inter- 
esting. Luncheon at 1.30, alone with them, 
and much good and loving talk. I was very 
thankful, for I felt that they loved me and 
trusted me. Sabine most kindly drove over 
to fetch me, nine miles of lovely country, 
and I felt all love and reverence, and was 
invited to come back with affectionate 
urgency. They said, ‘‘ This is the thin edge 
of the wedge, we hope that you will come 
again whenever you can and will.’’ All this 
was and is very pleasant and dear to one’s 
heart and I thank God again and again. 


The buoyant nature of Mrs. Stewart 
enabled her soon to rally even after the 
severest illnesses, but in 1883 her in- 
creased feebleness of body, though never 
of mind, struck all who loved her. 
Here are a few notes of this time : — 


8th July, 1883.—This last has been a 
terrible week — William Spottiswoode’s 
funeral at the Abbey. I had not intended 
to go, but they sent for me, and I could not 
and would not shrink. It was a grand and 
terrible experience. I was so near the grave 
that I could touch everything and every- 
body with my hand, and I got so bewildered, 
that my only resource on leaving the 
Abbey was to drive smart out into the 
breezy country to blow off the atmosphere. 
The day after I went down to Kew (impera- 
tive and very good for me) where I could 
not but clutch fast hold of dear Joseph 
Hooker, Lady Eastlake, and even Brown- 
ing, to make sure they were still here 

WALTON HEATH, October 9th. —I came 
here on Saturday to my dear Caroline 
Bromley —a charming place, full of books 
and kindness and care and consideration. 
We are in the middle of a large airy heath 
—a most healthy place ! and have the love- 
liest garden and orchard that you did ever 
see, full of sweet-smelling things. 

Nov. 4. —I have set up a fine large cat, 
called Joe—a travelled cat. He was in 
Cairo with the poor Eliots when they died 
in one week. Joe is very fond of me, and 
will hardly leave my lap. I find him very 
heavy, and would often be glad to get rid of 
him, but don’t like to disturb him ; he does 
not so much mind disturbing me. 

Nov. 25.—I am getting quite fairly bet- 
ter. Henry James came and sate by my 
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good time. Lady Gordon was here yester- 
day, and everybody is very, very good to 
me. Mrs. Bald sends me beautifully chosen 
game, Mrs. Houldsworth grapes and figs — 
such grapes !— and the goodness —and the 
goodness. My maidens, East and Polly, 
are as you knowthem. I hope their mother 
is coming up to spend Christmas, and I 
intend and plan that they should have a 
happy time, please God. 


In the autumn of 1883, after a visit 
to her much-valued friend Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, of Brent Lodge, Mrs. Stewart had 
insisted, in spite of her infirmities, upon 
going to Scotland. Hitherto, she had 
always travelled third-class, saying it 
was the one economy she could indulge 
in without hurting any one else. But 
this time her loving daughter Christina, 
and Miss Hamilton, insisted upon going 
beforehand to engage a Pullman car 
and have everything ready. When she 
arrived, she was as much enchanted as 
a girl of sixteen, shook hands with the 
saretaker, and completely captivated 
him ; washed her hands at once to try 
the tap ; was enraptured with the fur- 
niture, saying her only trouble was 
whether to lie on the sofa or sit in the 
armchair; and then, suddenly, she 
burst into tears, and flung her arms 
round her daughter Chrissy, saying, 
‘* My dear, you should not make me 
wish so much to live ; surely the angels 
in Heaven can never take the care of 
me you do!” 

In January, 1884, the death of her 
kind son-in-law, James Rogerson of 
Wamphray, was a great shock to Mrs. 
Stewart in her enfeebled state. Soon 
her weakness increased so much that 
her Hanoverian daughter was sum- 
moned from Gmunden and came at 
once with her husband and children. 
The mother was able to have pleasure 
in this last reunion, and the daughter 
has the unspeakable comfort of having 
had the power of sharing with her sis- 
ter in loving ministrations to the last 
weeks of their mother’s life here. 
Before this, Mrs. Stewart had always 
seemed to avoid all thought of death, 
but now, when she saw and accepted 
that death must be the termination of 
her illness, she set herself, so to speak, 








to examine the process. She evidently 
had no fear and repeatedly spoke of the 
entire trust and confidence with which 
she left herself in God’s hands. She 
also said in a musing kind of way, more 
than once, “It is curious, this thing 
which you call dying—this curious 
thing called dying.” She retained the 
use of all her powers of observation till 
a few hours before the end, and the 
whole of the last week was strongly 
characteristic of her — her intellect, her 
sweetness, her sense of humor, being 
all seen as it were under an electric 
light. A few days before the end, a 
dear Roman Catholic friend, who had 
always hoped that in her last hours she 
might be received into the Roman 
Church, came to her, and urged it vehe- 
mently: ‘“* There was no time to be 
lost, it was not necessary to understand 
or receive all the articles of the [Ro- 
man] faith, all that was really necessary 
was to resign one’s own will entirely, to 
say in humble trust, ‘Whatever God 
wills, I will,’ that would be enough.”’ 
‘“*Oh, dear friend,” answered Mrs. 
Stewart in the sweetest and most touch- 
ing manner, ‘‘ could it be possible that 
I, a poor weak woman, could will any- 
thing but what God wills? I love you 
and I love much in your religion, and I 
love God ; but how can I accept tech- 
nically what I cannot believe abso- 
luely ?’ and to this she remained firm 
against all entreaties, oft-repeated the 
last three days of her life, though, 
when the same friend offered to pray 
with her, she accepted it gladly with, 
‘Yes, surely we may pray together, to 
our common Father.” 

On the 16th February, 1884, Mrs. 
Stewart passed peacefully and pain- 
lessly into the other life. Her sons 
and daughters were with her and her 
two faithful servants. Her last words 
were ‘ Higher, higher,” and we may 
believe that she has reached that higher 
existence where her thirst for life, not 
repose, meets its first fruition. Her 
mortal remains were laid in a grave of 
flowers at Kensal Green, many faithful 
hearts mourning, many sad eyes weep- 
ing, beside her coffin. East, her maid, 
to whom she had ever been caressing in 
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thoughts and acts and words, only 
echoed the unspoken feeling of many 
as to the common round of outer events, 
when she said simply, ‘‘ It is so terri- 
ble that the omnibuses should still be 
running, and Mrs. Stewart be gone.”’ 
But a couplet written by a brother of 
Mrs. Barbauld might be applied to her, 
who -- 
From the banquet of Life rose a satisfied 
guest, 
Thank’d the Lord of the Feast, and in hope 
went to rest. 


Froit The Saturday Review. 
A BLIND MARSUPIAL. 

THE animal kingdom in Australia is 
a study of perennial interest. The fish 
are wonderful enough, especially those 
which seem able to live without water. 
As for 
The strange bright birds on their starry 

wings, 
their number is inexhaustible. The 
parrakeets alone in the Melbourne mar- 
ket on a fine Saturday are worth going 
all the way to see. So are the birds in 
the Zoological Gardens at Adelaide, 
where species never likely to be brought 
to this country will be found. An ex- 
cellent and extensive collection of skins 
is in the Museum. Here, too, the 
astonished traveller sees the Ornitho- 
rhynchus, with its pouch and an egg in 
the pouch. In the Museum or in the 
Gardens the visitor could spend many 
days, comparing one by one all the ex- 
traordinary forms of pouched animals 
with the similar examples of his native 
land. There is no pouched cow, but it 
cannot, geologically speaking, be long 
since a graminivorous marsupial of about 
the same size ranged the bush. They 
call it now Nototherium ; but, big as it 
was, another was still bigger, and must 
have been like an elephant in many 
ways. This was the magnified wombat, 
to the skeleton of which in the Crom- 
well Road we see appended the com- 
paratively brief name of Diprotodont. 
It really seems sometimes as if the 
smaller the animal the longer its name. 


A Blind Marsujial. 
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The Ornithorhynchus anatinus is only a 
few inches long. As to the size of the 
latest discovery among the marsupials 
we have so far no information. He 
may be as big as the Diprotodont, or no 
larger than the duckbill ; but on this 
head Dr. Stirling, who alone has de- 
scribed him, preserves strict silence — 
why no one can tell. 

It was reported a little time ago in 
some of our newspapers that during 
Lord Kintore’s journey across the island 
— Australians say the continent — from 
the northern territory, which belongs to 
South Australia, to Adelaide, a very 
singular marsupial was discovered. 
There was very little more about it, 
and a fully detailed account has been 
looked for with interest. That account 
is to be found in the “ Transactions ”’ 
of the Royal Society of South Australia. 
Dr. Stirling, who accompanied the gov- 
ernor in his long ride, is no doubt an 
excellent naturalist,and has spared no 
pains in dissecting the strange animal] 
and counting all its teeth and bones ; 
but Dr. Stirling tells his story somehow 
as if it did not interest him, and was 
not likely to interest anybody else. 
His style, moreover, ‘‘ leaves to desire,” 
and his meaning is sometimes not very 
clear. For this and other reasons it 
must be that the discovery has excited 
so little notice here. As was remarked 
above, we are not informed whether 
the creature is larger or smaller than 
the Diprotodont ; but from the length 
of its name we are forced to think it is 
very small. Dr. Stirling calls it Noto- 
ryctes typhlops, and proposed at first to 
call it something nearly as long again, 
but found he was forestalled, as some 
presumably still smaller animal already 
bore that appellation. Dr. Stirling, 
having named his beast, proceeds to 
tell us how he encountered him. It 
seems that he was first observed by a 
Mr. Bishop at a place almost in the 
centre of Australia called Idracowra. 
Subsequently another gentleman, Mr. 
Benham, forwarded a specimen to Ade- 
laide, where it was received by the 
learned with much curiosity. Finally, 
Dr. Stirling, in company with Lord 
Kintore, passed near Idracowra — how 
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near we do not know; but five or six | blind. 


hundred miles is near in Australia — 
and Mr. Benham brought a specimen 
or two to meet him, and, what is almost 
as important, brought also a description 
of one which lived a measurable time 
in captivity, but appears to have died 
of fright ina thunderstorm. Further- 
more, there was an account of one 
which burrowed its way underground 
with such rapidity as to elude the most 
instant and careful search. Lastly, the 
native name was acquired, Oor-qudmata, 
and the fact that the creature is re- 
garded by the blacks with sunerstitious 
awe. 

It is well known, of course, that, be- 
sides the marsupials with which we are 
best acquainted, such as the kangaroos 
and wallabies, Australia boasts of ani- 
mals which resemble squirrels — some 
of them very closely ; of others which 
are, both in appearance and morals, 
very like wolves, but striped like tigers ; 
of bears, which have acquired such a 
character that they are locally known 
as d—ls. Other queer forms there be, 


but the Notoryctes surpasses them all, 


for he is a marsupial mole. One reason 
he has not been discovered sooner is 
that during the greater part of his life 
he is underground. And this fact also 
accounts for the most extraordinary 
feature described by Dr. Stirling, who 
mentions it quite incidentally, and as if 
it not the most wonderful feature 
among all the wonderfui features of the 
Australian marsupials. It is absolutely 


is 


A Blind Marsupial. 


‘‘ Nature, when she made the 
face, forgot to dot the eyes.’’ Rudi- 
mentary eyeballs may be found, as in 
the Adelsberg Proteus, by dissection, 
but they are unconnected with the optic 
nerve, which also exists in a rudimen- 
tary stage. No other quadruped is 
known to possess this peculiarity. Oth- 
erwise Notoryctes somewhat resembles 
a mole; but his hair is longer, and 
sandy in color—a fact which Mr. Bed- 
dard may work into the next edition of 
his book on the colors of animals. 
There is one thing more to be noted 
about the sand-mole. We have spoken 
of it as a marsupial. If any one looks 
at a kangaroo, he can see that the 
pouch is in front, and, especially when 
it is occupied, hangs well, and rather 
loosely, open. Now, if we could im- 
agine that it was the habit of the kan- 
garoo to discard the use of legs, to go 
about upon that part of its person 
where the pouch is found, and to use 
its nose for burrowing into loose sand 
heaps, it does not require much imagi- 
nation to show that the pouch must 
always be scraping up sand, to the great 
inconvenience of the occupant ; but the 
pouch of the Notoryctes is turned the 
other way up. The parent mole may 
scrape along as it pleases, with its horny 
nose and its digging claws, through all 
its sandy burrows, and not a grain need 
enter the pouch. We must hope, be- 
fore long, to have better accounts, and 
possibly a specimen or two, of this sin- 
gular animal. 





THE RATE AT WHICH A LIMPET WALKS. 
— Did you ever see a limpet walk? This 
question is asked bya contributor to the 
Fishing Gazette, who says: ‘‘ I do not think 
the question has ever been asked, though a 
somewhat similar query has been’ pro- 
pounded in respect of the more pleasing 
and digestible oyster. It may be doubted 
if limpets can walk, but I can honestly af- 
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out, waved to and fro, and felt if the next 
twenty-third of an inch was suitable for 
progression. Satisfaction being obtained 
on this point, the edges of the limpet’s 
body began to work slowly all round the 
edge of the shell, and a step forward was 
made. It was an interesting performance, 
and one rarely exhibited in public. I love 
to make the boys happy —let them work 


firm that I saw one of these creatures march | out this as a little seaside holiday task : If 
over a rock the other day for the space of | a limpet can cross three inches of rock in 
three inches, doing the distance in about | four minutes, how long will it take him to 


four minutes. The shell was raised about 
one-eighth of an inch ; a tiny feeler peeped 


cross the bottom of the Atlantic ?”’ 
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The December number of Scribner’s Magazine will present many artistic 
attractions, not the least of which will be the colored frontispiece, a novelty in 


magazine illustration. Every article will be complete in this number. The cover 

as usual will be ornamented by a special design. 

FRONTISPIECE. «You must Learn to Forget.’’ From a water-color painting 
made for Scribner’s Magazine by L. Marchetti, reproduced in fac-simile. 

THE MASTERPIECES OF MODERN FRENCH WALL PAINTING. 
By Will H. Low, an article upon the great historic panels painted for the Pantheon and 
the Hotel de Ville, with many full-page illustrations. 

DECORATION AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

By Frank D. Millet, under whose charge this branch of work is now in progress. 
Among the illustrations will appear reproductions of the paintings now being made in 
Chicago by such men as Blashfield, Reinhart, Weir, Maynard, Beckwith, Cox, Shirlaw, 
Reid, Simmons, and Dodge. 

NORWEGIAN PAINTERS. 

By H. H. Boyesen, with many illustrations by the leading painters, Hans Dahl, Arbo 
Carl Hansen. 

THE NUDE IN ART. 

By Will H. Low and Kenyon Cox, with full-page illustrations by the writers. 

THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO BERLIN. 

By Archibald Forbes, who was an eye-witness. This is in the Historic Moments series, 
and is accompanied by a full-page illustration after one of the great historical paintings. 

A WEST INDIAN SLAVE INSURRECTION. 

By George W. Cable. The true story of a tropical island. 

FOR THE CROSS. 

A Christmas story by George I. Putnam. 

AN ASSISTED PROVIDENCE. 

A Christmas story by Octave Thanet, one of her “Stories of a Western Town,” 
illustrated by A. B. Frost. 

MISS LATYMER. 

A story by George A. Hibbard, illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 

APPLES OF GOLD. 

A short story by Miss M. S. Briscoe, to which the colored frontispiece refers. 

UNDER POLICE PROTECTION. 
A true episode in the life of the late Chief of the Russian Police, by Mme. S. R. de 
Meissner. 

A SHADOW OF THE NIGHT. 
A poem by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

IN A GALLERY. 

By Julia C. R. Dorr, illustrated by a full-page from a painting by Simon de Vos. 

THE REPENTANCE OF EBEN PYNCHOT. 

A humorous story in verse by Edward S. Martin, author of ‘The Little Brother of 
the Rich,”’ elaborately illustrated by F. G. Attwood. 


Price, 25 Cents; $3.00 a Year. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 oe New Yo 











Scribner’s Magazine «1893. 


In making the customary preliminary announce- 
ments of the leading features for 1893, the publishers 
call attention to the number and character of the con- 
tributions which ensure above all the ENTERTAINING 
quality of its pages; the year will be especially notable 
for its short and serial stones. 


In FICTION may be mentioned as already 
arranged for: 


The One i Knew the Best of All: A Memory of the Mind of 
a Child. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. This serial story, continuing 
through half the year, is something probably entirely unique in literature, 
being the frankly autobiographical story of the experiences of a child up to 
girlhood, with its sensations and emotions as each new phase and problem of 
life opens to it. In no sense, however, is it a juvenile story, being distinctly 
the study by a mature mind of that wholly different world which a child’s 
mental life presents; and there is nothing with which it can be well compared 
for its fidelity to the child’s point of view and its extraordinary skill in repro- 
ducing the child’s feelings, unless perhaps the early chapters of ‘“ David 
Copperfield” and Stevenson’s “ Child’s Garden of Verses.” Incidentally the 
story gives remarkable pictures of life in a great English manufacturing town 
and of the settling of an English family in America, etc., all of these being 
reminiscences of Mrs. Burnett’s own girlhood, 


Jersey Street and Jersey Lane: Urban and Suburban 
Sketches. By H.C. Bunner. A series of six sketches of town and country 
life, in the most charming vein that is known to readers of his other works. 
Alternating from the most densely settled parts of the city to the hill-country 
of New Jersey, he finds in both fields equal opportunities for study of quaint 
types and characters. Each one of the sketches will be illustrated in thorough 
accord with the spirit of its text. 


Sequel to ‘*The Reflections of a Married Man.” 
By Robert Grant. The author relates the further experiences of the now 
well-known pair of married lovers, Fred and Josephine. In much the same 
vein as the “ Reflections,” Mr. Grant now deals with the problems of their 
somewhat more matured married life, their moving into a house of their own, 
the school-days and growing-up of their children, etc. Fred and Josephine are 
now fairly established as characters in social literature. Illustrated. 
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The Copperhead. By Harold Frederic. A political novel of great 
power, which will run through at least five numbers. Its remarkable repro- 
duction of the war-time feeling will give it an intense interest for those who 
remember the days when almost every village in the North had its “ Copper- 
head ”—its supposed southern sympathizer—who was very often a man who 
held to doctrines of states-rights and non-coercion with an earnestness and 
courage as great as those of his neighbors, but found himself made a pariah 
by the intensity of the feeling about him. 


The Durket Sperret. By Miss S. B. Elliott, author of “Jerry.” 
A strong and realistic story of life among the Tennessee mountaineers, shown 
in curious and striking contrast with the scholarly life of the little university at 
Sewanee—a juxtaposition which gives the key to the motive and plot. It will 
run through four numbers. 


Short Stories will be abundant during the year, not only by the writers 
for whom readers are accustomed to look in the magazine, but from new 
authors as well. 
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Among Personal Reminiscences and Memoirs : 


Some Unpublished Letters of Carlyle to Edward Irving 
and others, dealing with a part of Carlyle’s life far different from that brought 
out in the recent literature of Carlyle reminiscences. 


Recollections of Lincoln and Sumner. By the late Marquis 
de Chambrun. Both articles are full of new matter; and the re-telling of 
some remarkable scenes, as for example Lincoln’s death, etc., adds much, both 
in vividness of description and in actual information, to what is already known. 


An Artist in Japan, By Robert Blum, who has just returned from a 
residence of nearly two years in that country. Abundantly illustrated by the 
author. 


Historic Moments, which have been a feature of the magazine during 
1892, will be continued by some particularly striking papers, among them 
several by the great war correspondents, WILLIAM H. RUSSELL, ARCHIBALD 
FORBES, and others. 


Men’s Occupations. A series of articles on the life work of men in 
many callings—the chief ways (exclusive of professions) in which men earn 
their livelihood. One article describes, for example, the typical life of a 
machinist or worker in iron on its largest scale in great mills like those at 
Homestead; another the miner’s every-day life, another the lumberman’s, 
another the typical life of a merchant seaman, etc. Each one of these articles 
will be written by a thoroughly representative man in the line of life of which 
he writes—a man who, though now in most cases an acknowledged authority 
and at the head of his business, has nevertheless passed personally through 
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esaes . all its stages and is thoroughly acquainted with its smallest details. As the , 
articles of this series are largely filled with most interesting personal experiences 
WE - and adventures, they will, it is believed, be one of the most attractive features 
ssas: of the year; and all of them will be abundantly illustrated from studies made 
AVA in the midst of the life described. 4 detailed announcement will be made in 
A 7 a later number. 


as The World’s Fair in Chicago. A series will be published later ff 
We in the year giving the impressions made by the exhibition upon different <4 
observers of note, both American and foreign ; and as many of these observers © 

AA will be also artists who will illustrate their own articles, an interesting and A 
"\ 

A 









$473 unique series may be looked for—interesting not only because of the descrip- 
tions it will give, but because of the men who write them and the points 0) 
ala _ of view they will represent. al 


alq Among Miscellaneous Articles to appear at the opening of the @ 
*\47% = year may be mentioned the further contributions to the “ Poor in Great 
NA Cities” series, including Madame Mario’s paper on the Italian poor, with Tito’s 5. 

fine and vivid illustrations ; the Hon. Oscar Craig’s article on “The Agencies @\A 
2\$%: and Laws for the Prevention of Pauperism”; Professor Tucker’s article on the 
RD: work of Andover House, with illustrations by Shirlaw; Mrs. Frances Hodgson yy 
Burnett’s illustrated paper on the London plan for Home Aid to Invalid 
Children, etc. Of special interest also, will be Professor Heilprin’s authorita- 3} "| 
tive account of the PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION, of which he was the head 
z¥8: (illustrated by the artist who accompanied the expedition for the purpose), %%) 
bb a very interesting article by Octave Uzanne on the exhibition of WOMAN’S 

ART now going on in Paris, and articles upon artistic subjects, accounts of Vi 


















= 3 travels, and miscellaneous essays. ee 

= Ns THE ILLUSTRATIONS. a 

be A fac-simile of a water-color drawing by the French artist, Marchetti, + 
v which will appear in the Christmas number, marks an important departure 





ee¥*> from the usual methods of reproduction in magazine illustration. It has always Y 
¥\Y been the aim of the publishers to give the best renderings of original drawings — ./ 
NJ in black and white, but in this plate a great step in advance is taken when the 
¢4c, Original drawing is reproduced not only in form and texture but in its coloring yy 
348: as well. The pictures of the year will represent the work not only of the 4) 
yy well-known illustrators, but many drawings will also appear by artists who are Y 











PA AS 

(jj best known as painters. wi\ 
A | SPECIAL NOTICE. zd 
1 Readers whose subscriptions expire with the present number, are respect- Py 





| fully requested to send their renewals at an early day, in order that the WN 
o/Gxe : R ‘ of 
Xt Magazine may be mailed regularly and that their names may not be removed \y 


~ from the list. 4 
b/ 4 SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 A YEAR. 


Uo CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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\Q._ THE CHRISTMAS shee 
NUMBEROF ‘i 


sia} 
—THECENTURY 


0 
Than which no more beautiful or more entertaining num- 
ber of a periodical has ever been issued. 


A new cover printed in gold and green. 


SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES 
By Edward Eggleston, Thomas Nelson Page, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Grace King and others. 
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Opening chapters of 
‘¢BENEFITS FORGOT,” 
A powerful novel of life in Colorado; its business 
methods and romance, by Wolcott Balestier. 


CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 


Full-pageengravings by American and French artists. 


SALVINI’S. REMINISCENCES. 


Interesting notes from the great actor’s autobiography. 


‘* War Correspondence as a Fine Art,” by Archibald 
Forbes; “‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune;” ‘‘ Browning;” 
“Picturesque New York,” by Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
Rudyard Kipling, T. B. Aldrich, Mary E. Wilkins, 
rs. Burton Harrison, Washington Gladden, 
John Hay, James Whitcomb Riley, Etc. 
Now is the time to begin to take ‘‘The Century.” 
January will contain a complete story by Mark 
Twain; February will be the richly illustrated Mid- 
winter number. Buy the Christmas number on a 
news-stand (325 cents) or subscribe for a year ($4.00). 


Tue Century Co., 33 E. 17th St. , New York. 
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THE HE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE, during 


G REATEST OF 1893, will be a differ- 


ent paper from the 


Am ERICAN one its subscribers have 


been reading during 1892, 


WEEKLY but; while different, it will 


be far better. During the 
NEWSPAPERS. campaign, the paper has 
cneniaiie iat been necessarily over- 
whelmed with politics. A large number of entertaining 
and varied features, which THE TRIBUNE had planned 
to print, have been absolutely driven out of the paper by 
the crush of political articles and political news. During 
1893, the paper will have less politics, and more of the 
thousand and one things which refresh the mind, enter- 
tain the imagination, and serve to guide the reader in the 
prosecution of his business and enjoyment of social life. 
There will be many great special features of the utmost 
value. 

The purpose here is merely to announce the general 
facts above. Details as to the special features, which 
will characterize and adorn THE TRIBUNE during 
1893, will be duly announced in the paper itself, in 
November. 

We will merely say at this time, that Mr. Horr’s 
great articles on public topics will be continued, and in all 
probability, the range of his writings extended. 

The Weekly Tribune is $1 a year; the Semi- 
Weekly is $2. The Semi-Weekly is particularly com- 
mended to the attention of general readers. It gives 
more of the editorials, book reviews, foreign letters, and 
special features of THE TRIBUNE than there is room 
for in the Weekly. 

[=e To all who subscribe in 1892 for THE TRIB- 
UNE for 1893, the paper will be sent free for the rest of 


1802. 
; THE TRIBUNE, new vorx. 
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THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR 18993. 


FoVIDENCE of the increasing influence of science in all fields of 

human activity is apparent on every hand. The farmer is looking to 
it for better methods in cultivation and the raising of stock. The manu- 
facturer asks of it cheapened processes to meet ever sharper competition. 
The economist seeks in it a firm basis for his policy. The doctor and 
sanitarian call upon it for a more perfect equipment for their struggles 
with disease.. The educator consults it with reference to more rational 
methods of instruction. Literature, politics, and the Church are among 
its most interested listeners, since it is testing their respective claims in a 
way that compels attention. 


The Popular Science Monthly has long borne a leading part in 
making the general reader acquainted with this great and rapidly-growing 
department of human knowledge. It has aimed to do this with perfect 
fairness, and with all the tolerance of earnest beliefs that is consistent 
with a fearless adherence to the truth, and the same attitude will be 
maintained in the future. 


SCIENCE AT THE WORLD’S FAIR.—Among the special 
features of this standard magazine for the coming year will be accounts 
by competent specialists of the present standing of the several depart- 
ments of science as exhibited at the Columbian Exhibition in Chicago. 
The marvels of Electricity to be displayed there will be described and 
explained by Mr. CHarLes M. Luncren. Large provision has heen made 
for the exhibit of Anthropology, and this department will be carefully 
treated by Prof. FREDERICK STARR, of the Chicago University. Mr. BEn- 
JAMIN REECE will treat of the applications of science in the vast interests 
of Transportation, and the scope and significance of the exhibits in 
other departments will be set forth by able hands. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
SINCE COLUMBUS. — The splendid series of illustrated articles under 
the above title will be continued, and probably brought to a close in the 
coming year. Among the subjects that remain to be treated are Géass, 
Silk, Paper, Agricultural Machinery, and Ship-building. 

Miscellaneous contributions may be expected from the able writers who 
have been in the habit of addressing the readers of the MonrTHLY. 





Edited by WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS. 


$5.00 a Year; 50 cents a Number. 









D. APPLETON & CO., PusBLisHErs, 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS ARE TO BE MADE 
IN Our Day IN 18938: 


A photogravure of some leading representative of Current 
Reform will appear in each number. 


Special attention will be given to every topic of Reform 
touching the World’s Fair. 


Our contributing editor, Dr. Barrows, will see that the great 
subjects discussed in the World’s Congress Auxiliary 
and the Parliaments of Reform, more than one hundred 


of which are already provided for, are duly noticed in 
Our Day. 


The subjects discussed the coming year in Our Day are 
likely to be of even more commanding and permanent 
interest than ever before. Every effort will be made to 
give the periodical not only a national, but a cosmopolitan 


outlook. 
* 2 — e 


The whole income of the Magazine will be devoted 
to the improvement of its various departments. 

Our subscribers are requested to renew their sub- 
scriptions and induce others to subscribe. 

Our Day reaches large numbers of college students, 
teachers, preachers, editors and other educated men, and , 
is more and more quoted at home and abroad. 


rhe Subscription Price is $2.50 per year ; to Ministers and Students, $2.00 per year, 
Single Number, 25 cts.; to Ministers and Students, 20 cts. 





